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HOW HAWKER GROSSED THE ATLANTIC 


HAWKER’S COUNTRY 

THE RACE FOR AUSTRALIA 

Immortal Explorer who Never 
Came Back 

CONTINENT LOST BY THREE DAYS 

The thrilling homecoming of Mr. Haw¬ 
ker brings to mind one of the saddest of 
outgoings from which there was no re¬ 
turning. Mr. Hawker is an Australian 
who. faced to cross an ocean ; his home¬ 
land. was the goal to which a great 
Frenchman raced to win a continent. 

Count dc la Perouse left.France in 
1 785 with two little ships, the Boussole 
and Astrolabe, to take Australia for. th - 
French. The science of his day did as 
much to equip him as the science of our 
day did for Hawker; and La Perouse 
sailed across the world, making fine dis¬ 
coveries on . the way, to hoist Hie 
French flag over the mighty southern 
continent. He arrived three days late ! 

Forty Years Without News 

The first expedition of Australian 
colonists, under Captain Phillips, was 
already there, in what Sir Joseph 
Banks.had named Botany Bay. ; There 
-were the Englishmen,' who, • after an 
.eight-months’ voyage, had come to 
anchor and were" already in possession 
three days too early for La Perouse to 
take Australia. Had the French been 
three days earlier, who knows that 
Australia would have been British now 
and Hawker a British.citizen ? But La 
Perouse was a brave and chivalrous man. 
He stayed and, fraternised for a while 
with his friendly rivals, and then set sail 
afresh, and was never again seen. 

We waited four or five days for news ol 
Hawker; France waited nearly go 
years for news of La Perouse. Every 
sea was searched for him, by England 
ami by France; and though we were 
at war with France, orders were given 
that respect should be shown to him 
and liis crews if they should be found. 

Wrecked on a Coral Reef 

Every creek and cove and' harbour 
was scanned by our kindly seamen 
for the lost little ships,'blit nothing" wa’; 
found until 1826, when the dismal 
secret was revealed to a British seaman, 
Captain Peter Dillon. On a coral reef 
off Vanikoro, north of the New Hebrides, 
lay two tragic little wrecks. They were 
all that was left of the ships of 1.1 
Perouse, who had been hurled, with all 
his men, to - destruction on the cruel 
rocks in the darkness of night or in the 
frightful hurricanes of uncharted seas 
Two years afterwards a gentle-hearted 
Frenchman went to the scene of the 
wreck and set up a monument. 

Nearly a century passed; and a 
year or two ago the remnants of the 
wreck on the coral reef were seen again, 
and so completely • had the world for¬ 
gotten La Perouse that the newspapers 
reported the sighting of these. ships 
as the first discovery of the wreck. 
But. the..papers were wrong ; the site of 
the wreck is that marked by the monu¬ 
ment which has been there 90 j-ears, and 
the place is called La Perouse Island to 
this day. E. A. B. 


POOR RICH BOY 

PITIFUL STORY OF A 
LITTLE CAPTIVE 


Waiting for the Bird-Men from America 


Life Thrown Away for Twenty 
Million Pounds 

LIBERTY LEADS TO DEATH 

■A little while ago there were two boys 
in the world ■ guarded beyond all others. 
One was the heir to the. .throne of 
'Russia ; the other was Vinson McLean, 
of .Washington, . heir- to /20,000,000. 
Now both are dead. • A revolution slew 
the heir to the throne ; a Ford car lias 
killed the rich'American boy. " 

This little boy was a prisoner, 
imprisoned in ; the most luxurious 
Washington fortress., l’ioir to the great 
fortunes of both Ins grandfathers,’ lie was 
guarded from the moment of his birth 
as if he were a sacred Eastern relic.. 

. Tic. was shut off fromfhe world like the 
king's 'son' of whom Aesop tells us in 
his fables. Fearing that ill.might befall 
his young prince, the king shut him up 
in a palace marvellous for.its beauty and 
richness,, away from all the world and 
its dangers. little Vinson McLean was 
shut up in the sainc way., , 

. The Hired Playmate 

Ifc was cradled in rosewood and gold, 
the gift of a king ; he Was watched'over 
in grounds with walls reinforced by. high 
steal fences ; the.perambulator.in which 
he was taken for an airing was lined with 
steel and covered with a lattice of the same 
material. Watched .by day and night, 
he was never allowed to associate with 
other.boys; but he had one hired play¬ 
mate,' ' a / negro* child. "Everything a 
grown man could want in the way of 
material, prosperity was his. lie owned 
five fine houses'and estates, lie had six 
motor-cars, nearly 30 dogs, and many 
ponies and birds. He was like the king's 
son in Aesop ; the only thing, lie was 
denied was freedom. ‘ ' . 

fu . the true' story; Vinson McLean 
always yearned for freedom ; lie yearned 
to lie with other boys. He was now ten 
vears old, and the other clay, liis.parents 
being absent, he made a dash for liberty. 

Too Late 

•. Eluding lifeguards, he rushed from the 
garden into the road. A Ford car 
knocked him down ;, the cheapest car in 
the world 'knocked"down the richest 
toy. At last his'stupid parents under-, 
■stood that their poor boy was as all other 
bovs,' arid; that' not ail tlieir unnatural 
care was of any ' avail. \ _ ; •' -< 

“ Wc had better bear our troubles 
bravely than try to escape them,” was 
Aesop’s moral to his • fable, -in which 
the’ prince’s life is. sacrificed: to - Ins 
ignorance of the world ; and this gripv- 
-ous record of a poor rich boy shows .us 
that a human being, should be treated 
as a human being, and enjoy the natural 
freedom to which he is born. This 
captive child, with ^20,000,000, craved a 
minute cf freedom, and gave his life in 
the vain attempt to get it. E. A. B. 


The American flying men, landing in the Azores after their great Atlantic flight, 
were greeted by the women of the islands in the quaint and picturesque costumes seen here 

' Greatest-FligM Ever Made ~ 
HEROES CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 

Weeping may endure for a night, but joy conteth in the morning 
There is no day like the hero’s day, and the day it was known that Hawker 
was alive was one of those that lift us up and seem to bring new hope and 
joy to the whole race ofThen. “ It was the jollicst clay since Armistice Day,” 
somebody-'said. For the first time for years, it seemed, we were all perfectly 
happy-and cheerful. v •••;• ‘ . 

: For think of it. .This young Australian had ieapt into the sky on American 
soil to fly through unknown winds to Europe. We’had written these words 
•of him the other .day : ‘ —He is 28, with the life-blood of Australia surging in 
his veins, a heart aglow, with hope,'a confidence that never fails, and a brain 
:as clear as; crystal-because lie neither drinks nor smokes. Such matchless 
qualities make matchless deeds ; such men will never die.” 

And then, with the ink of these words hardly clry, came the heart-breaking 
news that Hawker was lost and that lie must have perished. Hours and 

days and nights passed by; and no word came. - . - - - 

The wireless men were traversing space in the hope of picking up some 
message from the wireless of the little Sopwith aeroplane. The swift ships 

Continued on page seven 
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ABOUT AZORES 

ISLANDS OF THE GREAT 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT 

Thrown Up by Fire and Named 
from Birds 

THEIR PLACE IN HISTORY 

The Azores, or the Islands of the 
Hawk, as they are called from the 
Portuguese word for the hawks which 
are so numerous there, have been 
brought into prominence by the Ameri¬ 
can airmen- who-used them as a landing- 
place midway over the Atlantic. They 
have thus become historic as the 
landing-point in the greatest Atlantic 
llight up to that time. 

; Tittle known- to most of us, they are 
not new to history, for they have been on 
maps since the Arabians made maps 
many centuries ago ; and the Phoeni¬ 
cians,. who came to ancient Britain, and, 
bought tin from Cornwall, knew the 
Azores well, for we find- their coins there.. 

Central Land of the Atlantic 

But probably to most of us the 
islands are best known through the 
opening line of Tennyson’s ballad of the 
Fleet, ” The Revenge,” beginning : 

“At Flores, in the Azores, Sir Richard 

■ Grenville lay.” 

The Azores are .the most central land 
in the Atlantic. In. round figures they 
rise 800 miles from Europe, 900 from 
Africa, and 1000 from . America. The 
nearest European point is Portugal ; 
the nearest American point is New¬ 
foundland. 

literally, they have risen from the sea, 
thrown up by the bursting fires beneath 
the ocean bed ; and the volcanic, action 
has not yet entirely ceased. They are 
very mountainous, their coasts are 
steep, and good anchorage is rare. 
The little island Pico rears its crest 
7600 feet above the ocean. 

Where the Oranges Come From 

The Azores belong to and are' re¬ 
garded as a part of Portugal; that is, 
they send members to the Portuguese 
.Parliament, and arc not treated as a 
colony. They were uninhabited when 
the Portuguese took possession of them 
early in the fifteenth century, in 1431. / 

They are spread out over nearly 400 
miles of ocean, in three groups—two, 
Flores and Corvo, in the west ; five, 
Terceira, St. George, Pico, Graciosa, and 
Fayal, in the centre ; and Santa Maria 
and St. Michael in the east. 

The population is about a quarter of a 
million, nearly half of it on the largest 
island, St. Michael. The capital, Angoa, 
is on Terceira, the ceiitral island, but. 
Ponta Delgado, on St. Michael, is the 
largest town. 

■ The islands have a mild and even 
climate, though they are in a stormy sea. 
Often they are visited by travellers in 
search of health. Their chief exports 
are oranges and pineapples. 


WILD AFGHAN DREAM 

To Seize the Riches 
of India 

WHAT THE TROUBLE IS ABOUT 

The extraordinary ignorance of the 
people in the world's by-ways is shown, 
by what is happening in Afghanistan' 
Remote, suspicious, unfriendly ' to 
intruders, these untamed mountaineers, 
are bound to be-ignorant of the world’s 
doings, but how ignorant wc can only 
guess when they break out as they have 
done under the, new Ameer. 

' Just"when the might' of the "British 
people Is at its'full" hciglif throughout 
the world, their unity most complete,- 
tlieir armies".Fully equipped for war,: and 
practised- ip’ its' Jatest devices’ these- 
warlike mpuntaineers conceive the idea 



THE FLAGS THAT GLADDENED 
. ! ALL THE WORLD : 

The flag signal from the Danish trampship, 
meaning “Saved Hands Sopwith Aeroplane.” 

of making a conquering descent on 
India. Impossible at any time, it is the 
height of .madness now, yet they are 
preaching a “ Holy War,” and trying to 
force their way into the Indian plains, 
where they imagine uncountable riches 
to be awaiting bold invaders'. 

How can we explain such folly ? Welt, 
first they do not know the facts.. In¬ 
formation conies to them chiefly, by 
word of.mouth, distorted by everyone 
who repeats it. • They have heard ex¬ 
aggerated accounts of disorder in India. 
They : know tha’t the Russian Empire’ 
has fallen to pieces. They probably 
have strange- conceptions of what is 
happening . to- Turkey,.and. all these 
thoughts cause,uneasiness to a people who 
find fighting .their chief amusement. 

But, besides' all.' this, the. scheme to 
descend upon India is due also to the 
new Ameer wishing to partly divert 
attention from his own doubtful claims 
to the throne. The late' Ameer was 
friendly to the British, .wlio paid him 
handsomely ;'so is-his eldest son. The 
younger son, who has seized the throne, 
has possibly been misled by enemy spies. 


AMAZING EXPERIENCE 
OF OUR TROOPS 

THEIR INDOMITABLE 
HEART IN SIBERIA 

How Nature’s Engine Keeps 
Them Fit 

DEFYING THE HEAT AND COLD 

^ ’ / . .. * •- 

The members of our-learned socie ties 
have lieeii listening to a glorification of 

man, physical man. '.. — 

— A professor showed them how infi¬ 
nitely more marvellous man is than any 
of-thc creations, of his brain and, hand ; 
how much" superior in toil he is to the 
finest engine, - how . ecorioniical and 
efficient are his organ's in operation. 
We might answer that it has taken 
perhaps millions of years to perfect man, 
,while. man’s engines are little'more than 
a century old ; but let us take a prac¬ 
tical application of the professor’s point. 

Terrific Heat and Terrific Cold 

Onr gallant 9th Hampsliires have 
reached Omsk, in Siberia, and have 
passed through one of.. the coldest 
winters ever recorded in Russia’s eastern 
territory. In India, from which the 
men came, they endured the greatest 
heat recorded there in' any summer. 
The thermometer in the summer of last 
year rose to 115 degrees Fahrenheit ; in 
Siberia, with the coming of these 
soldiers, it fell to minus 69. Therefore in 
six months the Hampshire warriors 
experienced heat 83 degrees; above 
freezing point and cold 101 degrees below 
freezing point—a difference of “184 
degrees. Who but men of temperate 
climates could live through this tre¬ 
mendous contrast ? A Laplander would 
expire, in. the heat; a man from the 
tropics would perish in the cold. . y 

Marvellous Power of Flowers 

These .Hampshire men kept going 
merrily, with their' own temperature 
always between 98 and 99 degrees. The 
heart) that marvellous engine which 
beats from tlie moment we are born till 
the moment we die, maintains the circu¬ 
lation of a blood-stream through our 
system ; in case of excessive heat wc 
are cooled by perspiration, and in case 
of cold wc are kept warm, among other 
means, by the closing, of the pores. 

There are fish, such as the bonito and 
tunny,, which have a temperature a 
fraction higher than man’s ; that of the 
gulls "exceeds ours by two degrees; 
that of the swallow is 112 degrees, more 
than 13 degrees higher than. "ours. Mbre 
surprising still, while all flowers have a 
higher heat than the atmosphere, there 
is a tropical warm lily, the cordlfolium, 
which has a temperature of 121 degrees, 
when the air about it is less than 70. 
But the range of these fishes and flowers 
is strictly limited. Alan, with his 98-4 
degrees, can go from the Pole to the 
Equator; his heart is never mastered if 
lie be properly fed and clothed,. E. A. B. 


PEACE TREATY' BY 
:. AEROPLANE 

Will Hawker Fly to 
Australia ? 

NAVY CURTISS SEAPLANES 

By our Aerial Correspondent 

The Peace Treaty lias been carried 
by aeroplane 011 behalf of tire Peace 
Conference. It was taken by Pilot 
Jensen from Paris to Copenhagen, for 
delivery to the Scandinavian Govern¬ 
ments. The journey was made in eight 
hours, and . the treaty readied the 
governments much more quickly than 
it could have been telegraphed through 
several countries. 

THE AUSTRALIAN FLIGHT 

While tlie fate of the brave Aus¬ 
tralian pilot in tlie Atlantic flight w.is 
stirring the would, the Australian Gov¬ 
ernment published the conditions of the 
great flight from England to Australia. 
It will be very interesting to’ see if Mr. 
Hawker sets out for the flight to his 
native land. 

The start w'ill be made from Hounslow 
Aerodrome or Calshot Seaplane Station, 
and the flight should end at Port Darwin 
in the extreme north of Australia. 
Between 12,000 and 14,000'miles of 
land and sea will have to be covered 
without any change of machine. 

The task will not be so perilous as the 
Atlantic flight. The airmen will pro¬ 
bably follow the course taken by 
Handley Page machines as far as India, 
flying across France and over the Medi¬ 
terranean to_ Alexandria, then to Bag¬ 
dad and Singapore, and on, by tlie 
islands of the Malay Archipelago, to 
northern Australia. 

The oversea flight will. not exceed 
a few hundred miles, and machines 
may, be towed lor one'hundred miles. 
No towing, however,, must be done for 
more than fifty miles in one stretch. 

The journey must be made' in 720 
hours by Australian airmen in British 
machines. 

THE NAVY CURTISS FLYINQ BOATS 

The American flying-boat, N.C.a, 
which made the first great Atlantic 
flight of 1200 miles, is a relative of the 
Felixstowe Fury and other English 
Porte Boats. Colonel Porte was working 
with Mr. Glenn Curtiss before the out¬ 
break of the war, and making prepara¬ 
tions even then for an Atlantic flight. 

When, in September, 1917, Mr. Curtiss 
was commissioned by the Navy Depart¬ 
ment of Washington to construct a 
machine capable of flying over the 
ocean, lie developed his old model, and 
arrived at a final design by March, 1918. 
At the same time, the American Naval 
authorities were experimenting, but they 
failed to obtain a successful machine, 
and the work they had done was given 
to Mr. Curtiss, the final production being 
the Navy Curtiss. 

The wing-span of the flying-boat is 
126 feet, its length just over oS- feet, 
its speed S5 miles an hour ; and its four 
Liberty motors develop 1600 horse¬ 
power. It carries 1750 gallons of fuel, 
enough for a flight of 1406 sea miles. 

The machine cost /i2,000, in addition 
to £20,000 spent in research work; and . 
the, total expense of the flight was about 
£200,000, including, the cost of the 
destroyer patrol between Newfoundland 
and the Azores. 

ATLANTIC SIGNALS 
Ill tlie air-line over the Atlantic the 
Marconi operator at Glace Bay, in Nova . 
Scotia, sends guiding signals to ocean ■ 
airmen for Soo miles of tlie course 
between Newfoundland and : the British 
Isles, and then the flying.men, with deli- 
cate receivers tight over their.ears, must 
strain to pick up the high note of ih,< 
Irish station at Clifden, in Galway.E. W„ 


MOST THRILLING WEEK’S VOYAGE IN THE HISTORY OF TRAVEL 



HOW THEY CAME HOME - BATTLESHIP AND TRAMPSHIP, ROWING-BOAT AND MOTOR-CAR, TRAIN AND AEROPLANE 


Mr. Hawker and Commander Grieve crossed the Atlantic in-seven days. -They- flew- for 1Q0Q miles, fell into the sea and floated 90 minutes, 
were rowed a little way in a boat, steamed in a trampship for another 1000 miles,'" were picked up by a British'warship off the North of Scotland, 

landed at Thurso, came-to London-by train, and were driven home by motor-ear 

The black line shows the route they bronosed to follow: the dotted- line shows-the actual way they came from Newfoundhind-to-Lon-Jon. 
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RESTLESS NEW 
STATE OF EUROPE 


Kinema Among the Savages 

More Pictures of the Great Film 


NEW IDEAS OF THE 
WIRELESS MEN 


Storms that Gather Round 
Poland 

LITTLE COUNTRY BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The -part of-Europe which-stirs- tire 
fiercest heat of feeling because of the 
Peace terms is Poland. It was so when 
Poland was a country on its own account 
before.' It will be so again. The world 
must expect it and guard against it. 

There are natural reasons why Poland 
has been, and is likely to be, a difficult 
nation to govern in peace; and it will 
be well for the world to look into these 
reasons at once. 

Countries Without Border Lines 

One of them is that Poland has 
no frontiers that mark it out easily 
from surrounding States—no clearly-seen 
mountain or river boundaries. Another 
is that in the past it has changed greatly 
in size from age to age. Sometimes it 
lias been large and powerful, extending 
almost from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
and sometimes it has shrunk into quite 
a small country, with the people around 
it under its rule, but hostile to it— 
Lithuanians, Letts, Czechs, Germans, 
White Russians, and Little Russians. 

And, besides this, within Poland itself 
the ■ people are. mixed, owing to the 
government of the country in different 
parts by Prussians, Russians; and Aus¬ 
trians, the presence of millions of Jews, 
and tlie fact that the Poles themselves 
have never tried to be manufacturers, 
although the country is central for trade. 

With these divisions existing, and 
with the memory of the days when 
Polaixl was restless, warlike, and dis¬ 
turbing, it is not easy to wrench a large 
tract of country from Austria, a larger 
district from Russia, and to take back 
from Prussia parts of provinces that 
were seized by her 147 years ago. 

An Impatient People 

To Germans this loss of territory', given 
back to a people who have been treated 
always 'as ' inferiors, but who would 
never submit, is the most galling of all 
the demands made in the Peace Treaty. 

Iriipulsive, brave, restless, unsatisfied, 
daring, but fitful - and changeable— 
except in holding fast to their own lan¬ 
guage, faith, and traditions—the Poles 
have won sympathy in their mis¬ 
fortunes, but theyr were never admired 
as steady' and wise well-doers in the 
government of their own land when they 
were free. 

Now the problem is how this mixed 
people, their minds filled with dis¬ 
tracting memories, can be taken back 
out of three nations and be welded into a 
solid whole, without quarrelling with 
neighbours on the borders chosen for 
them, who sometimes in the past were 
friends, but were more often enemies. 

A Seed-ground of Trouble 

Poland stands between the huge and 
active populations of Germany', eager 
for enterprise, on the east, and the 
swarming millions of Russia on the 
west ; between the Germans, thirsting 
for expansion, and the Russians with 
their undeveloped territories of almost 
incredible richness. It may be questioned 
whether its fiery', impulsive, careless 
people are well adapted to bear up 
against cither the.practical vigour of the 
Germans or the slower strength of im¬ 
passive Russia. :■ 

It was right that the three Partitions 
of Poland, in 1772, 1703, and 1795, 
should be undone:, and that Poland 
should have another chance to live as a 
nation; .but she was always a centre 
for Strife before,‘and it will need all the 
wisdom of the League of Nations to 
prevent her from being again a seccf- 
ground for trouble. 










This is the final instalment of of savage life. It is sent out by 
the kinematograph films taken in the Ideal Film Renting Company, 
the South Pacific Islands—prob- and called “ Adventures Among the 
ably the best picture in existence Cannibals.” Ask to sec it. 


We were met by an armed guard, Even among the 11 Big Dishonest traders have sup- 
whose business, we found, was to pro- Numbers’* natives plied these people with guns 
tect this coast against other tribes there were pygmies and cartridges 


After three weeks’sailing we reached Vao. Here we 
found ourselves among 400 avowed cannibals. We 
always slept with one eye open and our guns handy 


Nangi was a rogue who stole 
ourbananas, and returned an 
hour later to sell them to us 


We were told that some distance away, in his rugged stronghold, was Chief Nagapate. 
Following our guides, we passed, from time to time, carved Images, set on sun-dried 
human heads to frighten away intruders. Skulls were everywhere to be seen along the trail 


We were suddenly con- .. . . Out of the bush burst the He had solid black eyes, and 
fronted by armed guards, biggest, handsomest, cruellest-Iook- he boomed question after 
who started a cry, and . . ing savage we had seen - Nagapate question at our interpreters 


Here is a typical 
cannibal of Vao with 
his knobbed stick 


At Espiegle Bay we took 
on three “ boys ” to act 
as interpreters 


The cruel, treacherous 
face of Nagapate’s lieu¬ 
tenant boded no good 


We set out with a crew of natives 
to reach the interior of Malekula, 
• the district of “ Big Numbers ” 


An uncanny effect was 
given by a whistling noise 
tho men made in breathing 


We said good -bye at su nset to the 
mysterious island of Malekula 
with its man-eating natives 


NAMES IN THE SKY 
Travel Safer by Air and Sea 
NEIGHBOURS ROUND THE WORLD 

There have been great discoveries in 
the wireless world, and Marconi House 
looks forward to remarkable develop¬ 
ments in the future. Many' new ideas 
have come from -the -experience- of the 
war, and travel will be quickened anil 
its dangers greatly lessened by new 
achievements of the wireless inventors. 

Wireless messages could be sent from 
ships before the war for 200 miles by 
day and.500 miles by night. Now they 
can be sent 800 miles by' day and 2000 
miles by night, so that never again need 
any ship feel itself alone on the sea out 
of reach of a friendly call. 

New Aid for Ships 

“ Jamming ’’—that is to say, the con¬ 
fusion of many wireless messages in the 
air interfering with each other—has been 
overcome, and many messages can come 
together in a narrow space without 
interfering with each other. 

An invention has been brought out 
that will tell exactly' where a ship is in a 
fog. Ships vvill know whether unseen 
ships are approaching them or increasing 
their distance, and how far off they are, 
thus removing the greatest of all dangers 
at sea—the 1 dreaded collision. 

Coast stations will be able in fog and 
darkness to send word to all passing 
ships where they are, and how far from 
rocks or other dangers. The shore will 
thus be an entirely friendly place, and not 
a lurking enemy'. 

Names Wirelessed to the Sky 

In the same way wireless stations will 
tell flying men where they are when lost 
in the empty sky; and a system ol 
signalling by sound will enable them to 
trace their.midnight passage over the 
land. They will have flashed to them bv 
night the name of the place underneath 
—“ This is Guildford,” or “ This is 
Hendon ’’—and so pass with confidence 
across the heavens. What will happen 
will be that a wireless beam, like a search¬ 
light beam without the light, will carry 
the names of the area over which a man 
is. flying, so that as long as he is in that 
area his yyireless will tell him-so. . 

Another invention makes wireless tele¬ 
phone messages inaudible to other 
listeners, and it is likely that, if wireless 
can be made private; the unsightly 
and cumbrous sy'stem of telegraph and 
telephone poles and wires will be wholly- 
superseded. Cables may also go. They 
are expensive and easily overworked, 
while wireless messages can be sent 
in unlimited quantities, at small expense, 
over all the world, and a day will 
come before long when wc can signal 
through by wireless to India or New 
Zealand as cheaply and readily as we can 
telephone from London to Brighton. 

Telling an Airman His Height 

Science,-in short, is completing with 
amazing speed its work of making the 
dwellers in all parts of the earth near 
neighbours, if they care to speak to and 
know each other. 

At the American Aircraft Convention, 
held at Atlantic City, a representative of 
the wireless service of the United States 
Navy described some inventions en¬ 
abling airmen to land in the densest 
places. One device, called an electric 
scent, is formed of electric impulses sent 
upward from powerful transmitting 
stations, and - acting. on receiving in¬ 
struments on machines fly'ing directly' 
overhead. By' means of a graduated 
scale recording the strength of the 
impulses, the exact altitude can be 
indicated to airmen. - 

Another wifeless development brings 
fly'ing men with news directly' into com¬ 
munication with newspaper offices. This 
seems to suggest a new kind of reporter, 
who will fly to a scene and telephone the 
news to his paper. 
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R. L. S. 

UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 
AGAIN 

League of Nations and the 
Children’s Poet 

HILL-TOP GRAVE IN SAMOA 

Under the. wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And 1 laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here lie lies where he longed to be; ; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, • 

And-the hunter home from the hill. - j 

One of the first acts of the League of 
Nations lias been to bring back R. L. S, 
under the flag lie loved. I 

The Peace Conference lias decided 
that the Samoan island where, on the 
mountain top above . Apia, is the lonely 
grave of Robert Louis Stevenson, shall 
henceforward be governed by New 
Zealand; and so R. L: S.lies at peace 
within the confines of. the British 
Umpire, under the British flag. 

When he died there, nearly 25 years 
ago,, they.\yrappcd his body in the Union 
Jack, while his Samoan neighbours came 
to mourn' for him, before they carried him' 
by rocky tracks through tangled wood td 
the height looking down on the Pacific. 

The Man in His Work 

Of all the myriads of mankind of his, 
generation, not one was so well- known 
to other men as R. L. S., for he put 
himself into whatever he wrote. 

If it was a poem opening wide to view 
the mind of childhood, it was his own' 
mind'as a child we saw, summoning all 
the world to serve him while ho played 



The Last Resting-Place of Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa c 


on the parlour floor,.".' or followed on 
Hie forest track, away"behind the sofa 
back.” If it was a tale for boys, every; 
page told. us just what . it was that 
thrilled his romantic spirit. If it was a 
travel book, we strolled with him while- 
lie talked to us. If it was a letter he- 
wrote, we felt how spirit with spirit can 
meet best of all through the magic pen. 

Never was any man better loved. 
We loved him for his bravery, facing 
death with quiet constancy through the 
last twenty years of his life of suffering ; 
for his great-hearted cheeriness, his love 
of life, his fresh way of looking at the 
world, his swift response to all that is 
interesting in men and in Nature. 

Saw the Germans Coming on 

Driven from his homeland by ill- 
health, he went to eke out life arid write 
us-more delightful books where alone he 
could hope to live on these mild Samoan 
Islands in the distant Pacific. And there 
his gentle spirit, was harassed- by the 
coming of the dull, scheming, blundering 
German, the complete opposite in every 
way of the sensitive nature of R. I,. S. 

He saw the peril of German, influence, 
and he died lamenting it. It was on 
the very day of his death that he burst 
out with passionate indignation that if 
the Germans did not stop their bullying,' 
lie would go to America and rouse the 
Americans against them: 

Five years later the Germans had set 
up their flag on the very island that was 
consecrated, by his grave. It was a 
harrowing sacrilege; and for fifteen 
years his spirit, if ever it sought its last 
earthly haunts, found them in alien 
hands. But now there is no more need 
for perturbation. The British flag flies 
once more, by the will of a world freed 
from self-seeking tyranny, over the 
mountain grave of R. L: S,, with his own 
verses graven 011 Llie sfbnc.-; ■ 


LIGHTEST WEEK 

OF THE YEAR 

Earth Rushing Next Month 
Towards a Furnace 

BUT IT WILL TURN AWAY IN TIME 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The coming week will be one of excep¬ 
tional brightness for our British Isles, for 
they will be bathed in continuous light. 

There will be no real darkness ; it will 
lie, in fact, the lightest week of the whole 
year. - Sunshine will pour down upon us 
for over 16 hours a day, and ere the sun¬ 
light has gone the; Moon will- reflect her 
maximum sunshine, like a solar mirror, 
for.the remaining eight hours. 

Yet, though we are just now getting so 
much light and' warmth from the Sun, 
we are actually much farther away from 
him than during the' told,. dark days of. 
last winter- .We : were' 'theny nearly 
a,000,000 miles, hearer to him Ilian now. 

. . .V ' ‘ » 

Every day the Earth is'more than 
twice its own diameter farther from the 
Sun^han the day before ; yet, paradoxi¬ 
cal as it may seem,, the-farther oil we- 
get, the warmer we arc. 

The Tilt of the Earth 

This great increase in warmth is due 
to the tilt of the Earth’s axis—that is, 
to the imaginary pole around which the 
world rotates. This tilt fortunately 
brings, Great Britain, and all the northern 
half of our globe, more directly finder the 
Sun-in summer, With the result that we 
get a much larger proportion of heat. 
Britain, in winter, is like a man who, 
although sitting close to the fireplace, is 
so much to the side of it that much of 
the heat is lost to him ; while Britain in 
summer, although farther oil, is iff front 
of the fire where the full heat is felt. 

Then, again, the Sun shines on 
England ' for ' r(i hours at midsummer, 
while in the winter he shines on us for 
only eight; so that half the Sun’s heat 
is lost to us; while inore still is lost 
through the Sun’s rays coming to us 
slantingly, and so travelling through, 
-much more atmosphere, than if they' 
came direct. 

Open Doors of the North 

There are also winds, to be considered. 
Lt\s the cold winter air rushes into a 
.warm room when the door is opened, 
so the cold Arctic winds rush down 
ifrom the chilly north towards the 
warm summer lands where the Sun is 
pouring out his greatest heat, so that 
the temperate regions where we live 
suffer from the draughts from “ the 
open doors of the' north,” which pass 
’us on their way towards the torrid 
heat of the tropics'. All these things 
neutralise our greater proximity lo the 
Sun in winter. 

On the southern half of our globe 
people are actually at their nearest 
to the Sun in their summer, blit, by a 
fortunate coincidence, in that half of 
the world the oceans greatly pre¬ 
dominate, and the water stores up the 
heat for the winter, and so reduces the 
extremes of heat and cold, which would 
be nnjch greater if land predominated. 

700 Miles an Hour Towards 
the Sun 

It is very fortunate for us that the 
Earth is-controlled with such-precision 
;by the Sun,, so that even the very 'day- 
can be predicted when the Sun will 
prevent the Earth from wandering 
any farther Off. This will occur on the 
third,-,' of next July, when we shall 
be at our farthest from the Sun. After 
then the Earth will begin to fall, as it 
were, towards the Sun, at an average 
rate of nearly 700 miles an hour! and 
this it will keep up continuously, so 
that every hour we shall be, on an 
average, 700 miles nearer, our fiery 
furnace. Not until tlie third of January 
will this alarming .state, of things 
cease, and the Earth - begin to rise, 
away from the vast cauldron of fire. 
But for this our Earth would be blotted 
out, shrivelling up like a dried pea 
dropped into a kitchen fire. G. F, M. 


PLAYING CRICKET 

BY C. B. FRY 

Golden Rules for Batsmen 

It is next to impossible to explain in 
writing how the various strokes in 
cricket should be made, ft is .only at 
all possible when the 
reader knows already 
what is meant by 
such terms as ‘ ‘ play¬ 
ing forward,” and 
“ playing back,” and 
“driving,-’’ and 
“ cutting.” You 

should get someone' 
who can play to show 
you these things. 

Always remember 
that the greatest and 
the commonest . of 
faults in batting is failure to watch the 
ball long enough and closely enough. I 
believe that nineteen out of twenty times 
when oneis clean-bowled, the catastrophe 
is due simply to having taken one’s eyes 
off the ball. 

The Great Difficulty 

Always remember that in all “ for- 
-v.ard ” strokes, and in “driving ” or 
“ hitting,” the great difficulty is to 
avoid playing too soon. When you 
know how to “ play forward ” and to 
” drive ” correctly, you will find it hard 
to apply these strokes well ; " and your 
difficulty will be, as I say, to keep the 
swing of your bat in hand long enough. 

You will have a natural tendency to 
begin the swing too soon, ft is a golden 
rule, when you decide to “ play for¬ 
ward ”, or. to “ drive,” to steel yourself 
to keep back the forward swing at the 
ball till the last possible instant. This 
is more important than ever when you 
are playing slow bowling. 

Another golden rule’is never to decide 
on your stroke until the ball is well on 
its way towards you. For instance, in 
playing slow bowling, you should never 
begin shaping for your stroke until 
the ball is well on its downward drop 
front the highest'point .in its flight. 

Wait and See... 

Half the faults in batting come from 
beginning to play before one really 
knows what sort of ball the bowler has 
bowled. Boys—-and coming batsmen—- 
have a sort of ingrained fear that they 
will be late for the stroke, but their 
comnionest fault is that they are much 
too soon. Lift your bat back as early 
as you like, but do not begin swinging 
it forward, or moving your front foot 
out towards tlie bail, until the last 
possible instant. I can assure you 
that much more often than not a boy 
has got: half-way through his “ forward 
stroke ” or his “ drive ”, by the time he 
ought barely to have begun it. 

I must explain that, in playing fast 
bowling, it you find that you are too 
late with your strokes, the fault will be ; 
not that you are late in beginning to 
“ play forward ” or to “ drive,” but 
that you are late in lifting your bat 
back ready to come forward. 

To be late in lifting your bat back in 
readiness to make a stroke, and to be 
late in actually beginning the forward 
motion, are two totally different things.' 
It is a Very curious fact that those 
batsmen who are too slow in lifting 
their bats back are the very batsmen 
who swing it forward top soon : they, 
begin too late and finish too soon; 

Glue Your Eyes to the Ball 

If you lift, back your bat just as the 
ball leaves the bowler’s hand, and then 
resolutely • decline to begin your, “for¬ 
ward ” stroke or your “ drive ” till 
absolutely . the last _ instant, you will 
find your batting -enormously improved. 

In “playing back” there is no 
natural tendency ‘ to play too soon. 
The fault is to fail to glue your eyes to 
the ball. 

Remember : No bowler can bowl 
more than one ball at you at a time, 
and every ball can be played if you look 
at it. C. B. F. 
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MEN OF THE GREAT 
FOREVER 

WORLD-MAP FIGURES 
-THIS WEEK 

Realms of Ice & Realms of Gold 
HONEST GEORGE STEPHENSON 

The great pioneer of the age of travel, the 
hero 'of. the realms of ice, and a noble figure 
of the “ realms of gold,” come on to the map 
this week. George Stephenson was born 13S 
years ago, Sir John Franklin died 72 years ago, 
and Charles Kingsley was born 100 years ago. 

George. Stephenson 

George Stephenson has many things to 
his credit, but the chief of them is that he 
enabled everybody to travel,torn'- times 
as fast as he could possibly travel before. 

When he was born, ten miles an hour 
was a fine, pace for people to ride at, 
with great expense, on a long journey ; 
when he died people were travelling 
40 miles an hour regularly and safely 
and cheaply, and George 'Stephenson 
had made the change. 

George was born near Newcastle, son 
of a colliery engineman and grandson 
of a Scottish shepherd. He became a 
fireman, then a colliery engineman ; 
and he invented a safety-lamp,- tor which 
he received a present of £1000 from the 
public. His study oi engines led to his 
making of the first real’ locomotive. 
He worked at twopence ’a day, wholly 
educated himself, and rose to be our 
first railway engineer at /1000 a year. 

When he was 40 he made tlie 
Rocket, the locomotive which revo¬ 
lutionised travel. It travelled 35 miles 
an hour on its first trip, which some 
people thought wicked, as God, they 
said, had never intended man to move 
at that speed. 

- He was a plain-spoken, hard-working, 
shrewd, practical man, of simple tastes 
and sterling honesty. He 'died at 
Tapton House, Chesterfield, at 67, 'in 
the midst of the railways he had made. 

Sir John Franklin 

Not here ! the White North has thy bone;; 
and thou, 

Heroic sailor-soul, 

Art'passing on thine happier voyage now 

■ Toward no earthly pole. 

So runs Tennyson’s epitaph, in West¬ 
minster Abbey, on Sir John Franklin. 
For ten years the fate of that brave man 
had been uncertain, and then it was 
discovered that he had died on June 11! 
1847, after having made the North-West 
Passage through America from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—a long-sought 
triumph of exploration. F'ranklin, it is 
thought, may have been unaware of his 
victory. He died, happily, before his 
men began to suffer the privations-which 
at last killed all of them. 

. ; The fate of Sir John and his expedition 
touched the heart of the world, partly 
because he had a noble record,', partly 
because of his heroism in bis sixtieth 
year, and partly because his widow made 
such splendid efforts to clear up bis fate. 

His early record included mapping 
tlie coast of Australia, three battles at 
sea, including Trafalgar, and Arctic ex¬ 
peditions by land arid sea. 

Charles Kingsley 

Charles Kingsley, Chartist, novelist, 
poet, nature-lover, was a modern knight* 
—a knight of the pen. 

He went forth to redeem human 
wrongs. When young lie flung himself 
into the fray whole-heartedly,. with pen 
and tongue, hoping to better the con¬ 
dition of the poor and broaden men's 
minds, and lie was severely frowned 
down. Now his views are held by quite 
old-fashioned folks as thoroughly respect¬ 
able, so quickly does the world change. 

His best writings are Iris romantic and 
vigorous tales, particularly “ Westward 
Ho ! ” and ” Herewarcj,” and his lyrical 
poems are often as sad as tire murmuring 
of the sea. Kingsley was. a breezy, 
manly, healthy minded man.to the Iasi, 
a noble Emrlish hero. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAPS OF THE WORLD 



This Week in History 

June 8. Mahomet died at Medina, 632 

9. George Stephenson born near Newcastle, 1781 

10. Irish Parliament's last meeting at Dublin, 1800 
L Sir John Franklin perished in the Arctic, 1847 

Charles Kingsley born at Holne, Devon. 1819 
1 First Canadian parliament at Ottawa, 1841 
b Cromwell's victory at Naseby, 1645 

The area drained by the Amazon and its tributaries 
contains the greatest equatorial forest in the world, in 
which valuable wood for cabinet-making is abundant 

South African, Australian, and New Zealand 
children are now playing winter games 

The branding of calves in North America is ending 


^Punta Arena* 

Arctic sealing and whaling 
are now in full swing 
Canada is to spend 
£1,009,000 on Vancouver 
Harbour 


Over Northern Europe and 
Siberia stretches the greatest forest 
of pines and firs in the world. It is the 
home of numerous fur-bearing animals 
The hottest parts of the world in June, 
where the temperature is over 90 
degrees, are shown shaded 


In Central Europe cattle are being . 
driven to summer mountain pastures 
The Afghan Ameer has begun a serious 
campaign against British India ' 
The Eskimos in Greenland' and 
Eskimos ar.d Indians in Alaska are 
fishing and hunting and living in tents 


Where They are Harvesting 

They are harvesting wheat in Turkey, 
Spain, Italy, S. • France, and the United 
States: sugar in the West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, India, Japan and Egypt; 
Cinnamon in Ceylon and the East 
G:od rains have fallen in New Zealand 


Very heavy catches of fish are 
being landed at our Eastern ports 
of Yarmouth, Hull, and Aber¬ 
deen. Crabs, lobsters, and Cray- 
fish are now plentiful round British 
coasts. The' shallow seas of 
Western Europe are the greatest 
fishing-grounds in the world 
It is expected that St. Sophia, 
Constantinople, will once more 
become a Christian Church 
The Dutch have begun to drain the 
Zuider Zee. They hope to re¬ 
claim land for 50,000 families 
Immense quantities of Swedish 
timber, cut during the winter, are 
now being carried down to the 
Baltic coast on rivers flooded by 
the melted snows 

In Russia Admiral Koltcbak con¬ 
tinues bis advance. He has cap- 
tured Samara on the Volga, and 
northward is in touch with the 
British advance from Archangel 
The British, following the Mur¬ 
mansk line southward, have 
reached Lake Onega 

A British naval squadron has 
driven .the Bolshevik fleet from the 
Gulf of Finland under- shelter 
of the guns of Kronstadt 
Finnish troops are approaching 
Petrograd. The city has now 
. lost half its former population 

British gunboats patrol the Sea of 
Azov, and our troops occupy the 
oil region from Batum to B^ku 
The people of East Silesia de- 
mand the right to vote whether 
they shall be allotted to Poland 
The Letts have cap\ured Riga 
from the Bolsheviks 

The Poles and Ukrainians 
continue to fight in spite of 
their agreement with the 
Peace Conference that 
hostilities shall cease 
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Daddie 

Vicar of Cliertsey: Can you children tell me 
the name of a great man who fought in the war? 

Five-year-old: Mv Daddie. 

We hope the vicar was satisfied 
with his answer. It was the best 
he could get, for the great man 
who won the war was Daddie. 

Daddie is the best man in the. 
world. He will be a donkey for 
you when you are small, and a 
wise man when you are big. He 
will carry you pick-a-back while 
you learn to walk, and bear your 
burdens when you grow up. He 
will work for you all day and 
play with you at night. When 
he is tired of all the world he 
brightens up on meeting you. 

You have no better friend than 
Daddie, and he loves being 
friends with you. He will buy you 
an engine and play with it for 
hours ; he will take you to 
the pictures and have a splendid 
time ; and he is so happy when 
you are nine that you would think 
it was his birthday and not yours. 
If you want a bicycle, there he is 
to get it; if you want to go to the 
Zoo, he will take you ; if you want 
a good thrashing, you can have 
it. Daddie is always ready. 

And, though he does, not 
always tell you,, lie is proud 
of you. He loves to ,see you 
doing well at school,, reading 
books, thinking but things ; top 
of your form at geography and 
top of your school at cricket. 
He likes the way you play games, 
as good a loser as- you are a win¬ 
ner; and he loves the way you treat 
mother, like a little gentleman. 

You are all the world to 
Daddie ; nothing would matter 
much if he had not you. A little 
man and his Daddie were wrecked 
on a ship, and they clung to the 
same piece of wreckage while a 
boat was coming up to save tljem. 
The wreckage broke and would 
not bear them both, so Daddie 
just slipped off. ' So that you 
matter to Daddie, you see. 

When the Great War came, 
Daddie was there. There was a 
tug at his heart when he thought 
of it and looked at mother and 
you, and there was a speck of 
dust in his eye that made him 
seem to cry when the train went 
off. But Daddie had to go ; for 
who else could win the war ? It 
could never have been won with¬ 
out Daddie. He was always at 
the front. Morning and night, 
summer and winter, year after 
year, he was there ; and though 
his heart was breaking, and his 
body swayed and fell, nothing 
mattered if Daddie could make 
the world happy and safe for you. 

And he did. He fought the 
greatest war in all the world. 

11e won the greatest victory in 
all the world. He was the 
greatest hero in all the world. 
God bwss Daddie ! A. M. 
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aboue the hidden waters of the ancient Riser 
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King Kingsley 

A hundred years ago next week 
Charles Kingsley was born. He 
was a king of men, and a boy’s man. 
The crowning with a chaplet of praise of 
men who served their fellows, especially 
such as have made themselves endur- 
ingly beloved, is a fine habit that ought 
to'grow' among us. Through it we" are 
led to think afresh why such men are 
admired, and w'e make their fame more 
real by spreading the feeling that it is 
worthy. And in Kingsley w r e found a 
king of men, greater than most of our 
titular kings. He u'as manly, breezy, 
human, and for ages boys will love him. 
and England will esteem his memory. 

© 

Proverb of the Day 



To the Lord of the Manor who Refuses Room 
_ Mr*a Tank * .. ■■*. 

Courtesy Costs Nothing 

,■>; i ,.; • ■* ; ; 

No Room to'Live. . . . 

'T' here are not houses enough to live 
in for all our people.; the country 
seems to be as short of living room 
as the House of Commons, which has 
not room for . every member to 
sit down. A bishop has had to live 
outside his flock because he could not 
find a house in his own diocese, but there 
is always bed and breakfast,for a bishop 
somewhere. More distressing is the 
case of the mother of five soldiers who 
was ordered to leave her rooms, and had 
not where, to lay her head. “ And that is 
after what her sons . have done! ” ex¬ 
claimed her soldier-son. > j‘ I shall come 
home and find my mother on the pave¬ 
ment with her few things. Ttis a dis¬ 
grace!” So it is. “ I am sorry for you,” 
said the magistrate ; but most of us will 
expect a great nation to be more than 
sorry for things like this. Could not the 
Government give up one of its hotels for 
mothers of heroes who have nowhere to go? 


Not a Man Left 

F orty families belonging to the 
British peerage have become 
extinct during the war, leaving not a 
single male successor to preserve their 
name*. It is often asked w T hat our 
aristocracy has done for us : at least 
they know how to die for us. They may 
have had unearned honour in their lives, 
but these brave men won it for them¬ 
selves when the final testing hour came. 

Far, Far Ahead 

t \te were explaining the other day how 
’ ’ an electric current helps on the life 
of plants, and it is now known that 
plants respond to wireless waves. A 
correspondent suggests that perhaps 
we may come to something like this : 

By.way of the dahlia 
Comes news from Australia 
Of the death of a famous D.D.; 
While the sensitive aster 
Relates that disaster 
Has befallen a liner at sea. 

Or perhaps something like this : 

In far Patagonia, 

, So,says the begonia, 

They’re having political jars 
But the,plant to attract us 
Will be the first cactus 
'That picks up a message from Mars. 
There are more things to come in 
heaven and earth than men have yet 
dreamed of, and as for the Children’s 
Newspaper, knowing what has happened 
in the past,. it ;will'be surprised at 
nothing that can happen in the future. 

•■,■*: / ' * *. .© - ;. 

Charles Kingsley to a Child 

Charles Kingsley was born a hundred years 
ago this week. This is one of the most 
beautiful poems lie. wrote 

My fairest child, I have no song to give 
you; ■ 

No lark could pipe in skies so dull and 
grey. 

"Set, if you will, one quiet hint I’ll leave 
you 

For every day. 

I’ll teach you how to sing a clearer carol 
Than lark that hails the dawn or 
breezy down, 

To earn yourself a purer poet’s laurel 
Than Shakespeare’s crown 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be 
clever ; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all 
day long. 

And so make Life, Death, and that vast 
Forever, 

One grand, sweet song. 



ARE BIRDS' UNFRIENDLY ? 
The Plovers and the Partridge 

By a Girl on a Kent KiiJtcp 

I have been watching the dislike of 
one bird for another. Each bird that I 
have seen has had a rooted objection 
to intruders, and, in fact, has refused 
to allow any stranger to come near. 

hirst a starling tried to settle on the 
house, but before it succeeded it was 
attacked by my pigeon, and driven off. 

Then a rook, on its homeward 
journey, was attacked by three plovers, 
and it, like the starling, was followed 
by its pursuers until it was at a safe- 
enough distance to be trusted to con¬ 
tinue its journey by itself. 

After that a partridge happened to 
be rather close to a plover which was 
feeding. The partridge was attacked at 
once, but refused to move. The plover 
then flew away, and soon after returned 
with two more plovers. They circled 
round and round the partridge, but it 
still refused to move, and the plovers 
flew away, one remaining at a little 
distance on guard. Presently the 
partridge began to run, and the sentinel 
plover flew off, fetched its * two com¬ 
panions/and chased-the partridge. 

I noticed two partridges courting. 
Two birds were feeding together when 
suddenly one began to chase the other. 
They raced round the field after one 
another until the one which was being 
pursued flew away. The victor then 
turned to one of two more partridges, 
and repeated the dose. Being now left 
again victorious, it ran up to the 
remaining partridge, which was evi¬ 
dently its mate, and together they flew 
away. M. E. M. 


SAINT GEORGE SETS OUT TO SET PEACE FREE 

This fine cartoon was drawn by George Barbier, for the French paper, La Baionetta 


■TIP-CAT' ■ 

.Where they have a summer all the 
year round : In the counting-house. 

» ■ ® ■ ® 

Always coming to a head : The barber. 
® © © 

Paderewski has rib four* of the dis¬ 
cordant elements in Poland. He is 
used to facing the music. 

® ® ® ’ 

Golf is iu full swing again. There 
was little playing d uring the war: 
probably through the tee-shortage. 

. ' ® . ® ® • 

A round of plea- _ 

sure : The cricket 
ball. . 

® ® 

Lord Faringdon 
thinks Capital, in 
the past, lias been 
spelt with too big 
a C, and labour 
with too small an 1. 

We must be spell¬ 
bound if we can’t 
get over an initial 
difficulty like that. 

® ■ ® . . 

Wliat made file 
cycling corps re¬ 
tire ? Punctures. 

® 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
3f airmen will fly through 
the Channel Tunnel in 
stormy- weather 

» *© 


The fan, which of late'-years has fallen 
into disuse, is coming into vogue again. 
Nowadays we can’t afford to neglect any 
means of raising the .wind; 


Economists, have proposed that the 
lamps in the Wandsworth by-ways 
should not bS used for a month. The 
local council is so economical that it is 
even making light of the suggestion. 

■ ® ® © 

The Food Controller is permitting 
16,ooo tons of peas to be re-exported to 
Germany. This wilTplea.se the Junkers. 
It is some time since they had such a 
chance of shelling things. 
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GERMANY A BEGGAR 
AT THE DOOR 

FUTURE OF RUIN AND 
GLOOM 

War-Makers Appeal to the 
Peace-Makers 

STERN REPLY OF THE ALLIES 

The day draws near when Peace 
must finallv be signed or the.war must 
continue. 'The pass to which the crimes 
of Germany have brought the German 
people is pitiful beyond all words. 

They look forward, they tell the 
Allies, to a future of ruin and gloom, 
and they have sent to the Peace Con¬ 
ference a document which is terrible in 
its humiliation when we remember the 
pride cf other days. Yet in all this docu¬ 
ment is still no word of penitence, no 
German word of sorrow for the appalling 
woe she brought upon mankind. 

German Picture of their Country 

This is what the Ger¬ 
mans say to the Allies 

Having . become a manufacturing 
nation, they cannot feed themselves, 
they say, if the Peace terms are^enforced. 
Their ships are taken ; their' shipyards 
will be building for the Allies ; their 
colonies a're gone; their trade must 
perish; one-third of tlieir coal and 
three-fourths of their iron and three- 
lifths of their zinc must be conceded to 
their neighbours, and what will become 
of the German people ? They must emi¬ 
grate, but nobody wishes to have them. 
Already Germany lias lost a million dead 
through the blockade, and 1,750,000 
killed in the war, and the Peace will ruin 
her completely, they say. 

This is what the 
Allies say to Germany 

They 'point out that, though food- 
producing land is to be taken from 
< iemiany, the land remains - and will 
continue to produce food which Ger¬ 
many can buy. It not necessary that 
( ’.erinany should govern the land that 
produces her food and the raw materials 
of her manufactures. That land lias not 
been destroyed and wilfplly made un¬ 
productive as Germany has destroyed 
all the lands she invaded: ' German land, 
indeed, has suffered less from the war 
than any other country on the Continent. 

Sin of Germany 

She wishes to keep her coal, but she 
savagely destroyed the French coal 
industry. She alone is responsible for 
ihc coal shortage, yet she asks that 
her victims shall suffer from the shortage, 
while she, the destroyer, goes free. 

She complains of the stoppage of her 
trade and. its ruinous effects, but her 
criminal deeds have caused all the 
world to suffer, and she alone must not 
expect to escape. The loss of millions 
of her people's lives, and of the lives of 
men,of all nations, lies at her door, yet 
she has suffered less than her victims. 

She complains of being called on-to 
make good four million tons of shipping, 
but all she,is asked to pay back is one- 
third of the ships she destroyed. 

A Blind Nation 

What Germany does not yet see, the 
Allies remind her, is that she is respon¬ 
sible for the present state of things, and 
cannot escape unscathed. She is not 
being punished according to her deserts ; 
she is only being punished according to 
her power of bearing the burden. Other 
countries have, through her crimes, to 
continue carrying an almost intolerable 
burden ; and she must expect to make 
good, as far as she can, the damage she 
lias done. Her hardships arise not 
from our Peace, but from her War. 

• It is'plain speech, and it leaves Ger¬ 
many”, alter the first round of writing 
and talking about the war, standing 
stripped, exposed, mean, beggared of all 
honest 'feeling, unrepentant, unseeing, 
shrinking, and trying frantically to shirk 
her plain duty to outraged mankind. 


FLYING HEROES CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD 

Continued from first page 

of the British Fleet were searching the Atlantic to find some trace. Every 
ship, that,could be reached was spoken to, every means that civilisation had 
at its disposal was set to work, and it was all in vain. 

Then came the news that a red light had been seen in the sky about half 
way across the Atlantic. It must have been the Sopwith light, and we knew 
that Hawker must have got half way. But what happened then ? For 
days the tragic silence was unbroken, and all the world believed that these 
heroes of the first Atlantic flight — Mr. Harry Hawker and his unerring 
navigator, Commander Grieve 1 —had given tlieir lives for one of those great 
adventures that have captivated the hearts of men and stirred the minds 
and uplifted the souls of men through all our history. 

Yet there was one who never despaired : there was Mrs. Hawker, waiting 
with her baby for the man she knew would come. The Daily Mail, which had 
offered a prize of £10,000 for the flight, had promised her the prize all the same, 
but Mrs. Hawker waited for her hero and not for her fortune. And suddenly, 
in the quiet hours of a Sunday morning on the far-off island of Lewis, not far 
from the home of the Grand Fleet in the war, a coastguardsman looking 
out to sea saw a Danish tramp ship passing, waving flags. We give on 
another page the flags they waved. What they meant to ( tlie coastguardsman 
was “ Saved hands Sopwith aeroplane.” The coastguard signalled back 
“ Is it Hawker ? ” and the tramp ship answered ” Yes,” 

Never was gladder news for all the world so quietly received. The pent-up 
emotion of almost a week was broken at last. The mystery that the ships 



of the British Fleet and all the wireless of the Atlantic Ocean had failed to 
solve was solved by a little Danish tramp ship with no wireless on board, 
which happened to be on its way from South America to Denmark when 
Hawker’s aeroplane fell into the sea. It had flown a thousand miles when 
the leed-pipe from the radiator to the water pump got blocked up with 
rubbish. Hawker and Grieve flew out of their course for 200 miles in search 
of a rescue ship, and had been in the sea an hour and a half without 
much trouble after a lucky landing, when the Danish steamer .came in. time to 
find them both quite well. For days they steamed on towards the Orkneys, 
‘with no opportunity of communicating with the world until they- passed the 
island of Lewis, and were in instant touch with a nation anxious for their fate. 

• A j . ’ _ . " 

And now Hawker has crossed the Atlantic. He flew for a thousand miles 
in his aeroplane ; he floated on the sea for an hour and a halt; he was rowed 
a little way by Danish.oarsmen in a little boat; he went a thousand miles 
more in a tramp ship ; lie was picked up by a destroyer and slept a few miles 
on a battleship ; he landed at Thurso and came by train to London, and he 
went home by motor car. 

It has been a varied journey—flying, floating, rowing 7 by ship and train 
and motor car. He. has left Ills machine in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, 
but he has brought back with him what is worth ,a- thousand or ten thousand 
or a hundred thousand machines—the indomitable heait of a man and the 
quenchless faith of a conquerdr. - 


Mr. Harry Hawker, Hero o£ the Greatest Flight ever made 


S NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 

UJ8 BH 

The chocolate firms ol Cadbury and 
Fry have been amalgainated. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons 
has listened to over 35,000 speeches. 

Kent County Council is offering a rat¬ 
catcher five pounds a week—more than 
it pavs its teachers. 

There were 50 legless soldiers at a 
colonel’s funeral in Brighton ; 200 with 
one leg, and 100 with one arm. 

Toby, the Irish terrier who used to 
ring the fire brigade bell at Surbiton 
when a call was received,"is dead. 

Stromboli, the island volcano near 
Sicily, on which 2000 people live, is in 
eruption again. It rises 3000 feet. 

Two French airmen have flown from 
Paris to Rabat, in Morocco, a distance 
of 1375 miles, in 11 hours 50 minutes. 

When the floor of a" Scarborough 
pigsty was removed a terrier killed 
94 full-grown rats in less than two hours. 

During last year 6,coo,000 pairs of 
stockings were made in the United 
States from silk manufactured from 
wood pulp. 

Canada is not to have any more 
titles. The Canadian Parliament has 
asked the King not to confer titles on 
Canadians in future. 

The Greeks of Egypt lost property 
valued at £600,000 during the recent 
riots-, and damage estimated at £250,000 
was done to railways. 

An aeroplane and despatches have 
been found in the Channel, but there 
is no trace of the pilot, who was flying 
to the’Peace Conference. 

The mother of a soldier who had lost 
the power of speech through being 
gassed, playfully pinched her son the 
other day. “ Don’t! ” he shouted.. 

A sheep being imperilled on the cliff 
; of Scarborough Castle Hill, .a man was 
let'down by a rope 60 feet from the top 
to rescue it. The cliff is. 200 feet high. 

The designer of the Tanks lives at 
Farningliam, in. Kent, blit the Lord of 
the Manor has refused a site for a Tank, 
which is waiting outside the village inn. 

The population of Petrograd is now 
905,100 adults and 246,000 children. 
This is a reduction of its inhabitants by 
more than onc-lialf since the war began. 

World’s Most Powerful Locomotive 

An electric locomotive has just been 
completed for the Pennsylvania Rail¬ 
road Company’s goods service, which is 
said to be the most powerful locomotive 
in the world. It is 77 feet long, weighs 
250 tons, is of 7000 horse-power, and will 
pull a train of 6400 tons at 20 miles an 
hour up an incline. 

Bohemian and His Clothes 

Prices in Bohemia are rising terribly. 
In Prague a pair of stockings costs from 
£1 to £4 ; a rough pair of men’s boots 
£15 to’~£2o ; a tie of the cheapest kind 
25s. ; a bowler liat £5 to £8 ; a lady’s 
blue serge costume £60 ; and a man’s 
overcoat £.45 to £55. 

Germany Shopping in Paris 

The first delivery of goods from Paris 
to Germany has been taken by motor 
lorries, which carried a large stock of 
fashionable fabrics to the drapery stores 
of Elberfeld, the centre of the Rhineland 
cotton and woollen trades. 

Why Clothes are Dear 
A good many reasons for the dearness 
of clothes have been given, but one 
reason is the sudden great demand. No 
fewer than 30 million men in Europe 
are this year changing from military 
uniform into civilian dress. 

Up to date 

There is a bright boy—no doubt there 
are many—in Waterliead School at 
Oldham. He was asked the.other day 
what reward Joseph had from Pharaoh 
for interpreting his dream. And he 
answered, “ He"was made into the Food 
Controller.” Which shows that our little . 
;man is quite up to date. 

A halfpenny stamp will take this 
paper to any child in the world 
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A SCHOOL DEBATE 

Should White Races Treat 
Japanese as Equals? 

Resolution : That, the Japanese ought 
to rank as equal with the white races. 

John Fairplay : I move that we agree 
with the resolution. 

By their civilisation, intelligence, 
education, and bravery the Japanese 
have made themselves one of the Great 
'World-Powers. If now, as in the past; 
strength is made the first test, Japan, 
by her military standing, is one of the 
six leading nations. When Great Bri¬ 
tain, America, France, Germany, and 
Italy have been named, Japan, without 
a doubt, comes next. She comes before 
Russia, because Russia is broken up 
into fragments ; and for the same 
reason she surpasses Austria. 

When she, defeated the undivided 
Russian Empire the world was obliged 
to admit her into the circle of Great 
Powers, and Great Britain accepted her 
as her friend and ally. 

But Japan has proved herself great 
also by her progress and enlightenment. 
A savage people might be great in 
power ; but Japan has taken high rank 
by her wisdom as well as her power. 
No other nation has changed for the 
better so much as she has in fifty years. 
Their progress has been wide in its 
range, including science in all branches, 
industry, and moral conduct as well as 
ways of popular government. Japan, 
in fact, is an equal with the European 
nations, and therefore ought to be 
treated as an equal. 

William Holdfast : The weakness'of 
John Fairplay's argument is that he has 
been speaking of Japan as if she stood 
alone. If she did stand alone, and we 
had only her fifty million people to deal 
with, there might be wisdom in accept¬ 
ing her as on a level with the nations of 
the West, for her progress has been 
great and varied. But Japan does not 
stand alone. She represents the Far 
East with its five hundred million 
people, nine-tenths of whom are more 
backward than she is ; and her own 
civilisation is not so general or so deep 
as John Fairplay would have us believe. 

Japan is what she.is because she has 
had wise leaders with submissive fol¬ 
lowers. ■ Her progress has not come from 
within out of the natural genius of her 
popidation, but has been put on her, 
like a garment, by the will of her rulers. 
The same rulers are ambitious. They 
are looking forward to the time when, 
through the cleverness, braver}’, and 
obedience of their own people, they may¬ 
be the controllers of the multitudes of 
the Far East, the Chinese and their 
■ other neighbours, and so become the 
ruling Power in Asia and the Pacific. 
They look far ahead, and the people of 
tire West should be equally farseeing 
on their own account. 

If we welcome the Japanese as our 
equals are we not also welcoming the 
untold millions whom they are seeking 
to bring along with them, and who would 
lower the standard of our civilisation ? 

Samuel Western : I join William 
Holdfast in opposing the motion. 

My reasons for doing so have nothing 
to do with nations as States, having 
governments and armies, ambitions and 
jealousies. We need most of all to look 
at the Japanese, and the other Eastern 
races they influence, as men. and to see 
.how treating them as equals will affect 
the men and women of the white races 
in their daily lives. 

The Japs and the Chinese can live 
on wages on which Englishmen or 
- Americans or Australians would starve. 
If we do not draw a line between them, 
and us, they will swarm all over the 
world, for much of the Far East is over¬ 
crowded. Wherever they go they under¬ 
sell the worker of the white race, lower 
his wages, and leave him unemployed. 

That is why they have been kept out 
of Australia, the United States, and 
Canada, as far as possible, although 


those countries are the freest in the world. 
It is not for nothing that these free 
countries put a heavy tax on the yellow 
man to keep him away. 

Why has the Peace Conference de¬ 
clined to say that all races must be re¬ 
garded as equal, though the Japanese 
eloquently ask them to say so ? They 
know that whatever the Peace Con¬ 
ference or the League of Nations might 
say, the people likely to be injured by 
the coming of the Japanese and Chinese 
will do their best to keep them out, 
and so trouble will be made. 

There is a real warfare in work and 
wages between the yellow and white 
races, because they arc on different levels 
of civilisation; and we should protect 
the white man on the higher level. 

John Fairplay : The argument of 
William Holdfast was built up on sus¬ 
picion and surmise. If Japan has been 
warlike in the past it has been necessary 
in her own defence against the military 
ambition of Russia, to whom she taught 
a. much-needed lesson. If she watches 
China closely is that not natural, seeing 
how close she is to the populous nation 
William Holdfast seems to fear afar off ? 

Japan has kept faith with Europe up 
to the present, and lias given the men of 
the West no cause to doubt her sincerity. 


A YEAR’S BOOKS IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 
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This shows the number of British books 
published last year and what they are 
about. There were 7716 in all 


Is there any case on record in which 
Japan has not kept her word ? Would 
not the better plan for the men of the 
West be to bind the men of the East in 
friendship in principles of impartial 
justice rather than to create enmity in 
future by present distrust ? 

The cheapness of yellow labour com¬ 
pared with white labour is a real diffi¬ 
culty, and the difficulty is, perhaps, even 
fnore real than Samuel Western .has 
pictured, for there are countries which 
cannot be made productive for centuries 
without the help of men less susceptible 
than white men to a trying climate and 
the tortures of insects. Tracts of country 
that suit the white man are mixed up 
with tracts that do not suit him, and are 
these lands to remain unused ? 

The main question is whether, because 
difficulties arise locally, as in Australia 
and America, the world should deny 
justice to a race that has won its way 
honestly to the front ; whether it should 
leave them suffering and discontented 
under a lasting slight ? 


That would be a refusal to act up to the 
principles on which we are relying for 
future peace and good will' for all.' 


JOHN DRINKWATER 

Man Who Put Abraham 
Lincoln on the Stage 

NEW FORCE IN PLAYS & POEMS; 

A piay now being produced at Ham¬ 
mersmith is so well • worth seeing that 
people are going nightly from every 
part of London to see it; yet it is quite 
unlike the plays that are drawing crowds 
to all the other theatres. 

It has no love romance, no exciting 
plot, no part for a popular comedian, 
and it is made up of nothing but six 
scenes from the life of Abraham Lincoln. 

No tale could be more plainly told. 
You. are shown only how an upright, 
fearless man, who was determined to 
save his country and put an end to negro 
slavery, dared to go on and do right, 
though his friends deserted him, though 
foes rose up at every step to oppose him. 
It is merely a glorious chapter from 
American history very simply drama¬ 
tised, but very moving and deeply 
interesting because it is so simply true. 

An Unknown Clerk 

The author of this play is John 
Drinkwater, who was born 36 years 
ago, and, in the days before the world 
heard of him, was for 12 years a clerk 
in an insurance office. When “ Poems 
of Men and Hours,” his first book, 
appeared in 1911, it made no particular 
noise ; but he has followed it. with 12 
volumes of poems, plays, essays, and 
critical studies that have gradually won 
for him an honoured place among the 
younger authors of our time. 

He is, like his books, thoughtful, 
unaffected, sincere, and in close sym¬ 
pathy with the modern democratic 
spirit. His poems have much of the 
quiet charm, the love of nature and of 
human nature, and the simplicity of 
manner that we find in Wordsworth. 

Fame Come to Stay 

One of the finest of them is in blank 
verse,,and has our English uncrowned 
king, Cromwell, for its hero; but, 
though most of his plays, too, are in 
verse, when he came to write of such a 
rugged, homely character as Lincoln he 
rightly put his drama into the everyday 
prose used by ordinary men. 

For the best of him as a poet you 
should read the selection of his " Poems” 
that came out two years ago. His other 
plays are “ Cophetua,” “ Rebellion,” 
and the three he gathered into one book 
lately under the title of “ Pawns.” 
Mr. Drinkwater is a modest man, shy 
of appearing in public, and fame has 
come to him slowly, but it is still coming, 
and I think it is coming to stay. A. A. 

RISE OF A BLACKSMITH 
Quickening up the Coalmines 

Mr. Thomas Rowbotham, now Mayor 
of Stockport for the third year, has 
had a remarkably successful career. 

He. was apprenticed for seven years 
to a blacksmith, and received his food 
and clothes, but no wages. Then he 
worked twelve years as a journeyman 
smith. This led him into the oil busi¬ 
ness—selling oil for lubricating colliery 
machinery. As half the oil used for 
the purpose was wasted, lie.invented a 
self-oiling wheel; and now his colliery 
wheels are in use almost everywhere. 
It is said that practically all the coal 
for the British Navy is brought up with 
Rowbotham’s wheels, which are of 
great value in quickening up mines. 

One of his successes has been the 
chairmanship of the Broadstone Spin¬ 
ning Company. Started chiefly with 
capital" found by" the ’ operatives, the 
mills came to the verge of bankruptcy, 
but since Mr. Rowbotham was invited 
to take the chairmanship its prosperity 
has been very great. His career is 
another illustration of a truth so often 
proved—that success in business turns 
chiefly on the doings of individual men. 


DO ANIMALS GRIEVE ? 

MORE STORIES OF DUMB 
FRIENDS 

The Dog That Fetched the 
Penny Loaf 

GRIEF OR TERROR OR ANGER ? 

Many readers have written concern¬ 
ing a reference a few weeks ago to 
animals grieving for lost friends, and 
the letters give further- examples of 
animal intelligence and sentiment. 

A New Zealand correspondent tells 
how a clergyman lost his collie, and 
found him nine months later with a 
cattle-drover, who refused to give him 
up, and claimed that he had owned 
him for years. 

The clergyman took a penny from 
his pocket, gave it to the dog, and said, 
Rough, fetch a loaf ! ” Rough made 
for the nearest bakery and returned 
with the bread, from which he received 
a piece. While he was munching it, his 
master exclaimed, “ Rough, the bread 
is poisoned,” and the dog at once 
dropped it. After that the drover 
withdrew his claim. 

The Angry Cattle 

A Tunbridge Wells reader, who has 
lived in British East Africa, gives an 
instance of what she regards as grief 
and anger in cattle over the destruction 
of one of the herd. She says : 

We had some score of oxen on the 
farm, great beasts with huge horns 
and humps on their backs. One fell 
sick, and the Government vet. decided 
to kill it. It was killed, the carcase 
removed, and everything cleaned up, 
while the rest of the cattle were 
feeding some miles away. 

• When they returned to where their 
companion had been killed they sniffed 
audibly ; up went their tails and down 
went their heads, and some of them 
threw up the earth with their horns. 
Then all their heads met together as 
if in consultation, and with one accord 
they stampeded, roaring, and tearing 
madly about, as if bent on avenging 
their comrade’s death. 

All the native boys, about • forty, 
and the dogs' were needed to reduce 
them to order. 

Excitement in the Herd 

How did the cattle realise what had 
taken place ? Was it grief, terror, or 
anger that excited them ? 

In one of his books on the South 
American pampas, Mr. W. FI. Hudson, 
whose charming writings we noticed 
the'other day, discusses similar occur¬ 
rences. He suggests that the excitement 
around the jflace where another animal 
of the herd has been killed is due to a 
return of the instinct that leads wild 
cattle to gore and kill one of their 
number that is wounded or sick. 

One correspondent tells a remarkable 
story Which she thinks may throw- light 
on the power of human sympathy over 
animals. She tells how the black boys 
of -British East Africa persecuted a 
wild ox that was a great fighter and a 
troublesome beast to manage, so that 
she tied it up in a shed to protect it. 

The Wild Ox that Seemed to Plead 

My heart was sad for it (she writes), 
so I took my book and lay down in 
the clean grass in the shed and read—- 
at a respectable distance—thinking 
my presence might comfort the 
• creature, and that it might like my 
company. Some days after I was in 
our roughly built log house when 
suddenly the door, which was ajar, 
was burst rudely open, and in rushed 
the infuriated beast, banging the door 
to with his mighty tail. There was I 
face to face with him, his head lowered 
to mine, and his wild eyes gazing at 
me as if with a pleading look. In a 
flash I realised that he had come for 
protection, and this stilled my terror. 

It is a queer story, draw from it what 
conclusion we will. 
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A BLIZZARD OF GOLD 


SONGS AND NESTS 

Nightingale Leaving the 
Choir 

SCENES IN PONDS AND DITCHES 

By Our Country-Correspondent 

Some of . the sweetest singers are 
leaving the birds’ choir now. If von 
can still hear the nightingale you.will 
be very lucky, for about this time its 
song ceases ; and to listen to its last 
music is almost as interesting as to 
listen for its first notes. 

The redstart’s song, too, will be rare, 
bnt you may hear one now and again. 
The young jackdaws and swallows are 
fledged, and very proud to show oft their 
skill. They will have to be careful,’ how¬ 
ever, where there are cats lurking'in tire 
bushes or grass, for they are not yet very- 
strong on the wing, and. puss is* not 
exactly a nature lover in the true sense. 

Shy and Clever Corncrake 

The redbreast’s second brood is 
hatched, and the spotted flycatcher 
has a family of young birds ; but the 
corncrake; whose harsh and grating 
erak-crak uttered for an hour at a time 
does not seem to tire it at all, is only 
just laying. This bird is most inter¬ 
esting, and can soi5lctTm.es be attracted 
close to where you are il yon hide behind 
a hedge and rub two stones together. It 
is more often heard than seen, however, 
for it is shy, and at the least alarm runs 
off swiftly through the undergrowth. 
Jt is very clever at feigning death, and 
will lie down at full length with its neck- 
stretched out in front. 

On lakes and rivers the .young cygnets 
are being taught to swim by their swan 
parents; and the little procession as it 
moves slowly along has been likened to a 
flotilla of sTnall grey torpedo boats, pro¬ 
tected by full-sail men-of-war. 

The Newt in His Summer Suit 

From now on to July the newts haunt 
our ponds and ditches, and are very 
easily seen and caught. At other times 
of the year they are land creatures. The 
most striking variety is the great water 
newt, which, though only about six 
inches long, is great in comparison with 
the common newt. At this breeding 
season the male wears a fine upstanding 
frill all down his back, rather suggestive 
of a cock’s comb, and lie certainly looks 
important. 

On the foliage of nettles, lettuce, or 
strawberries, you will find that familiar 
caterpillar the woolly bear, so called 
because of his hairy coat, which affords 
him almost complete protection from 
the raids of greedy birds out foraging. 
There is one enemy, however, for whom 
those long black hairs, silvc-r-tipped, 
have no terrors, and that is' the cuckoo, 
who would as soon nip up a woolly bear 
as any other dainty morsel of the cater¬ 
pillar kind. A little later, if he escapes 
the cuckoo, the caterpillar will change 
into a chrysalis, and then emerge as the 
handsome tiger moth. 

Dragon-Fly's Shell 

Another of the dragon-flies is now to 
be seen—the large brown one, among 
the biggest in this country. In the 
water where it emerges from the pupa 
stage we may find the shed skin it has 
left behind clinging to the reeds and 
looking for all the world like the creature 
itself, instead of being merely an empty 
shell, 

Butterflies and moths are becoming 
commoner,- among those now, on the 
wing being the small blue and large 
skipper butterflies, and the pink under- 
wing, tissue, and small elephant hawk 
moths. 

The hay is being cut in the meadows, 
and in the garden the mulberry-tree is 
in blossom. . Among the many fresh 
wild flowers that can now be gathered 
are the common speedwell, common 
vetch, dog-rose, sainfoin, scarlet pimper¬ 
nel,' eranesbill, small bindweed, honey¬ 
suckle, yellow iris, mallow, snapdragon, 
yeilow vetchling, woody nightshade, the 
ihowy foxglove, and moss-rose. C. R. 


The great wheat land of Alberta, in 
Canada, has been rejoicing in a violent 
-May tempest that rained gold into the 
farmers’ pockets. The . storm began 
with a heavy rainfall that turned into 
a whirling tempest of snow. 

This-seemed as unseasonable as it was 
unpleasant, but it brought the province 
; an additional wealth of at least two 
million pounds. Ever since the crops 
were. planted the weather had been 
disastrously dry; but the great snow¬ 
fall protected the'soil, and, by giving 
it more gradual moisture than rain 
would do; it has made all the seed 
swell and shoot. The happy farmers 
snowballed each other in delight at 
their good fortune in having the worst 
spring blizzard ever known. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out basil in a warm border, 
thin out young plants of beet to nine 
inches apart, and plant out borecole and 
cabbage before the young plants get too 
large and crowded. Continue planting 
out celery as the plants attain sufficient 
size, and give plenty of water. 

pDnt out marrows, and protect them 
at night in case of frost. Sow seeds of 
biennials and perennials thinly to prevent 
overcrowding., The following is a good 
selection : anemones, wallflowers, sweet 
rockets, polyanthuses, foxgloves, Canter¬ 
bury bells, lunaria, and chelone. 


FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a clock. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

Here is next week’s time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, June S. 

of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday -v Tuesday ' Friday 
4.47 a.m. 4.46 a.m, 4.45 a.m. 
9 . 11 p.m. 9.13 p.m. 9.15 p.m. 
4.13 p.m. 6.22 p.m. 9-10 p.m. 
2.17 a.m. 3.12 a.m. 5.24 a.m. 
11.9 p.m. 12.51 p.m. 2.55 p.m. 
Moonset: Black figures indicate next morning. 

This 
Week's 
Moon 

Sunday Tuesday Friday 
Other Worlds. Venus and Saturn are high 
up in the West. Jupiter is low down near 
where the .sun has set. 


GRAND DUKE AND A RASCAL 

The man who undermined the con¬ 
fidence of the Unssiau people in the 
Russian Royal Family was a rascally 
priest named Rasputin, who obtained 
a great influence- over the superstitious 
mind ol the Tsarina, But the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who is now vesting in 
Italy, was not deceived by him. 

When Nicholas was Commander-in- 
Chief in the Caucasus, Rasputin forced 
his way into his [presence one day, and 
exclaimed,Do you know who I am ? 
1 am Rasputin ! ” “ Are you ? ” said 

the Grand Duke ; " then .1 shall have 
you flogged this time, and hanged next 
time you come here ! ” And flogged he 
was. ’ Later lie was murdered in Russia, 
but not before he had shocked the people 
by his superstitions and wickedness. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANgAIS 
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Le pot 

Le navire 

Une assiette 

pSi 

A 



Une automobile Unvieillard Le fromage 


On sert la creme dans im petit pot. 
Le navire fiotte sur la mer, 

Le chien a leche l’assiette. 

L’automobile attend devant la portc. 
II faut honorer les vieillards. 

On a entame le fromage. 


L’£p£e DE DAMOCLEiS 

Denys le Tyran avait invite son 
courtisan Damocles a un festin. II 
ordonna a ses serviteurs de lui servir 
les : mets les plus delicats et de le- traiter 
en prince. 

Damocles, au comble de la joie, se 
renversait sur son siege pour yider une 
coupe de vin, lorsqu’il apergut au dessiis 
de sa tide une epee tres lourde- et tres 
aigue, suspendue au plafond de la salle 
par un seul clieveu. 

Denys avait voulu montrer a son 
hote que la gloirc des princes ne tient 
qu’a un clieveu. 


Many things in life there are 
Past our understanding far ; 

And the humblest flower that grows 
Hides a secret no one knows. 


A COMMISSIONER’S 

LETTERS TO GUIDES 

Guides and Scouts of the great days coming, 
ahr what a world is in the making for you 
now! The Children’s Newspaper is glad to be 
able to publish these letters from a lady of 
great distinction who has given herself un¬ 
grudgingly to the work of the Guides she loves. 

3. Play the Game 

Mv Dear Guides, This letter-is for 
those of you who have your Second 
Class work behind you, and are ready 
to begin to play the Game. You know 
the rules of play ; you have earned your 
place in the team ; now you have to 
show what you are worth. 

In the great Guide game of helping 
others, whether you play it like an 
Adventurous Quest in search of dragons 
to slay-—dragons of disorder, gloominess, 
suffering, loneliness, or ignorance, wher¬ 
ever they' are to be found ; or whether it 
seems to you more like an exciting match 
against other players all trying to do the 
most useful work in the world; or whether 
you run the steady race like the Greeks of 
old, carrying the torch of high ideals with 
such care that others are gladdened 
and encouraged by r its cheerful blaze to 
carry on the flaming brand in the un¬ 
ending race—in w hatever way you play 
this Game you must have .certain 
qualities to win. , 

Play Fair and Play Out 

The first thing is to know what you 
are aiming at, and then to set your heart 
on getting it. . You will not win if you 
are not in deadly earnest. Some people 
may laugh and others may grumble 
because you are keen and they want to 
take life easily, but it is the eager and 
enthusiastic girl, throwing herself heart 
and soul, into things, who moves the 
world. .So Play Up. . 

Another very important point is the 
spirit in which you play. You must 
be sporting all through—with no selfish 
showing off, no shirking of the 
drudgery, no taking of mean advantages, 
no grousing at " bad luck.” Be a-cheer- 
ful loser and a generous winner. It is the 
best man who wins in the , long run, 
and honour and courtesy and grit will 
carry you farther than mere skill of 
hand and eye. So Play Fair. 

Never Give In 

Then yon must hold, on to the end. 
It is the pride of the British soldier that 
he never knows, when he is beaten; 
So you must never give in, and one day, 
when you have been' struggling long and 
hard against great odds, you may sud¬ 
denly find that your side lias won and 
that your brave stand has made the- 
victory possible. The strength of the 
chain is its weakest link, so set your 
teeth and hang on. If you give way, 
who knows where the disaster will end ? 
So Play it Out. 

Then, last of all, stick to your leader 
and have faith in your captain. If you 
cannot obey without arguing or lose 
without criticising you will never be as 
valuable as you might be, and a more 
modest and amenable player; even 
though less skilful, will be preferred be¬ 
fore you. Unity is strength. Any¬ 
thing which brings in doubt or disunion 
is a danger, and, though it may seem to 
you that someone has blundered, do not 
be too sure that you could have done 
better or that anyone is really to blame. 

The Game of Life 

A weak leader, well supported, will do 
better than a brilliant captain of a dis¬ 
loyal team. Never be the one to lose 
touch. If misunderstandings arise, speak 
out bravely and honestly, with modesty 
and courtesy, and they will soon vanish. 

If you do all this you will be getting 
ready for that larger field, under the 
Great Captain, where loyalty and un¬ 
selfishness and keen determination to 
. stand by the right will be needed—and 
more than ever in these difficult days— 
j to win the great game of Life, 
i Play np, play up, and play the game. 

‘ Your affectionate Commissioner. 


NATURAL 



Time-table 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Moonrise .. 
Moonset 
High Tide .. 
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A BOY’S ADVENTURE ON WIZARD ISLAND 

Told by T. C. Bridges, the popular story-writer 



What Has Happened 

Martin Vaile flies to an island in 
the Sargasso Sea, in response to mys¬ 
terious wireless calls for help, and 
finds'there Professor Distill and his 
negro servant, Scipio ‘Mack, living 
alone. Their submarine has disap¬ 
peared, and they are troubled-by 
attacks from Lemuria, the next island. 

Akon, son of the King of Lemuria, 
and - Tliur, another Lemurian, are 
captured; and the wise old Professor 
and Martin learn their language,, 
which resembles that of the ancient 
Norsemen. Owing to repeated earth¬ 
quake shocks and to the presence of an 
active volcano, the Professor decides 
to leave Lost Island, but first wishes 
to find out more about Lemuria. • 

Martin sees from his flying boat a 
huge' Lemurian fleet, which has been 
sent to the rescue of Akon, who orders 
the Lemurians to return home. 
Martin and Akon fly to Lemuria, 
where they meet an old priest called 
Hymer, and are ushered into the 
king’s presence. ... . 

Odan, who is in charge of the 
Lemurian fleet, has been encouraging 
some of the people to revolt against 
their king; and Alartin is about 
to fly to Lost Island for help for the 
king', when the Lemurian fleet puts 
into the harbour where his flying 
boat is waiting. 

CHAPTER 2S 
The Chance Passes 

Martin did-not hesitate a second. 
He made a rush down. the broad 
staircase. 

Out shot, Akon’s. great, hand to 
stop him, but, long as his arm was, 
it failed to reach the boy. His one idea 
was to reach the boathouse and save 
his beloved plane before it fell into 
the clutches of Odan and his crew. 

He heard Hymer the priest growl 
out a dirt order, and was conscious 
in a vague sort of way that Prince 
Akon was at his-heels.- He even, 
heard Akon shout to him to stop, 
yet paid no attention. There was no 
room in his mind for anything but 
the.peril which threatened the Bat. 

Next moment he was on the 
wharf, and, taking the steps in two 
jumps, . reached the float beside 
which lav'the Bat. As he stooped 
to cast off the ropes which moored 
her,bow and stern, lie heard Odan's 
grpat roaring voice' bellowing out 
■ orders. Though lie could not 
understand what was said he had 
little - doubt of its meaning. He 
worked with feverish haste, but, 
quick as he was, before .he bad the 
second rope, unfastened a . boat 
bumped hard against the outer end 
oft the float, and men came leaping 
off, her on to tile King’s barge 
which lay longside the plane! 

Martin realised that his chance 
had. passed. Straightening himself 
swiftly, he sprang back against the 
waif , and drew his automatic. 

“ Come on, the lot of you 1 " lie 
shouted.. . - 

Four men .were almost on him. 
But they were not Norse; these 
were smaller men, with brown faces 
a nil dark eyes. They wore no 
armour,' and carried spears, not 
swords/ ' They had not the pluck 
of;the Norsemen either, or perhaps 
it i was" just superstition on ' their 
part/that kept them from coming 
to j close quarters. Anyhow, they 
stopped short, and stood in' a semi¬ 
circle around Martin. - 

Again came Odan’s bellow, then 
he?.-himself/leaped upon ;the float, 
making, it'.surge beneath his pon¬ 
derous weight. His chill blue eyes 
blazed with anger, and his. short, 
straight sword was raised high 
above Martin’s head. 

Quick as a flash Martin flung up 


liis pistol. For an instant he was 
minded to shoot the great, dan¬ 
gerous brute through the head, and 
finish the business then and there. 
Yet somehow- he- could not bring 
himself to do so. Instead, he aimed 
straight at the wide shining blade. 

Martin was a good shot,-and of- 
latc had had plenty of practice. 
Even so it was luck as much ds 
skill which caused his first bullet 
to strike the blade plumb in the 
centre and not three inches above 
the hilt. . ■ .- - 

The result was instantaneous. 
The weapon was knocked out of 
Odan’s grasp as though it had been 
struck with a mallet. - At the 
same time the impact numbed the 
giant’s right arm, and it dropped 
useless to his side. 

For a moment the . great Norse¬ 
man stood as if struck to stone, 
while his men, paralysed by what 
secerned to them a miracle, shrank 
away. Then, pulling himself 
together, Odan leaped forward 
again, fairly bellowing with rage. 

Before he could take a single 
step, a spear came whizzing past 
Martin’s head, and struck full upon 
the great man’s breastplate. The 
spear glanced off the polished plate 
without penetrating, yet so great 
was the force of the blow that it 
staggered the giant. He lost his 
balance, stepped backwards over 
the, edge of the float, and dis¬ 
appeared into the harbour with a 
resounding splash. 

Alton's big band fell on Martin’s 
shoulder. 

"Come! Come quickly!” he 
cried ; and in a moment he and 
the prince were racing back tow'ards 
the temple. 

CHAPTER 29 
Odan’s Next Move 

: Martin turned angrily' on Akon at 
the top of the temple steps. 

“ What. did you do that for ? 
Why did you drag me away ? ” 

IVIVj .save’ y'otir life.” replied 
Akon ’drily. . Mine, too, for the 
matter of that.’-’, .... 

■ " Those brown men would never 
have-dared .to touch .us,” retorted 
Martin indignantly. . .. 

“ Perhaps not., But did you not 
see ? Odan's own bodyguard 
was close behind him. And they' 
are of our own breed. See ! They' 
have pulled Odan out of the water.” 

“ Come into the temple.” It was 
Hymer, the priest, who spoke, and, 
drawing them inside, he ' pulled 
over the lever which closed the vast 
stone doors. 

For a moment the three looked 
at one another in silence. ' “ 

“ What’s to be done now ? ’’ de¬ 
manded Martin resentfully. He was 
desperately sore at losing the Bat 

" The next move is with Odan,” 
said Hymer. 

“ Can’t we attack them before 
they- all get ashore ? ’.’ asked Martin. 
“ Surely that is our only chance.” 

Hymer shrugged his vast 
shoulders. , “ We have not. two 

score men all told, while Odan has 
as many hundreds. Boy', you should 
have killed Odan with your firc- 
sliooter instead of striking tlie 
sword from his hand. But you 
are young, and I do not blame you. 
Wait here ; while I go to the look¬ 
out post above, and discover what 
.Odan is about.”, . » ..... 

Akon and Martin were left alone 
in the priest's room. The walls were 
much too thick for them to hear 


anything of what was going on out¬ 
side, and the only' window was the 
skylight. 

" Our chances look pretty slim,” 
said Alartin, in Engiish, then, seeing 
Akon’s puzzled look, explained as 
best he could. 

“ Matters, have been working up 
to this point for years,” Akon told 
him. “ As Hy'mer has told you, 
the brown men cling * to their 
ancient rites, which are brutal and 
terrible. My father was always 
against them, and when he became 
king endeavoured to put an end to 
them. . _ 

“ We Northern men arc split 
into two'branches. Odan is the 
head Of‘.the other branch, and has 
always “desired to make himself 
king. He hates my father and 
myself, and Hymer too, who has 
beeii my father’s friend from the 
beginning. , 

" Wo Northmen are very few r in 
number compared with the ancient 
people, who were here from the 
beginning; and Odan, aware of 
this, has curried favour with the 
brown men and has married one of 
their women. It was he who led 
the attacks upon the Island of Fire. 
My father and I had no wish to 
take part in them, although on the 
last occasion I was forced to accom¬ 
pany Odan.” 

Martin was listening eagerly. All 
this was new to him. 

Akon paused a moment, and 
went on : 

" My father’s illness and my 
absence have given Odan his 
chance. Without a doubt he meant 
to kill me, then to return here to 
murder my father and make him¬ 
self king.” 

But why didn’t he do it 
before ? ” asked Mai tin. " You 
say' lie has ail the brown men 
behind him.” 

" Yes; but we have Hymer, and 
he has been worth an army to us. 
The brown men. as he has told you, 
are soaked in superstition. They 
are afraid of Hymer. yet they hate 
him because he has abolished many 
of the old rites. Odan has worked 
upon this feeling. He has' even 
drawn many’ of our own men away 
from us. Now they arc ripe for 
revolt; and I fear that the fact of 
your plane having fallen into their 
hands will prove the turning point.” 

He rose suddenly to his feet. His 
quiet face was suddenly aglow. , 

But we will fight them,".,.he 
cried. “ We will not submit tamely 
to the tyranny of Odan.” 

-Martin sprang up too. 

“ I am with you, Akon,”' he 
answered. t‘.I am with you. 
Between us we’ll get ahead of that 
old ruffian." ; 

The door, opened, and Hymer 
came in. 

, “ Odan is holding a meeting in 

the great square,” he said. “ He 
has told the, people that the king 
is in league with the wizards from 
the East. He vows he is no longer 
fit to rule, and has asked them to 
proclaim him regent.” 

" Then it is war—war to the 
knife ! ” said Akon gravely. " Let 
"us tell my- father.” 


CHAPTER 30 
Odan Sends Envoys 

The party within the palace had 
not long to wait for Odan’s next 
move. Two messengers appeared 
carrying green boughs, which were 
the Lemurian equivalent for the 
white flag. These men were brought 
into the great room where the Icing 
himself awaited them, with Akon, 
Hymer, and Martin seated behind 
him. 

They made obeisance, then stood 
before the king. They' were both 
Norsemen; and Martin noticed that 
neither of them looked quite com¬ 
fortable. 

The king sat looking at them 
in contemptuous silence. 

The elder of the two, a hard- 
looking man of fifty', with a narrow 
forehead and heavy, stubborn jaw, 
took a step forward. ...... 

" King, we bear a message from 
the chief Odan. He bids us say’ that 
the people are angry because you 
and the Prince Akon have given 
friendship to the wizards from the 
East. He wishes no harm to you 
or the prince, but to warn y'ou that 
he, as commander of the army, 
cannot hold his men longer unless 
you renounce the wizard and give 
back to the people their old rites. 
I have spoken.” 

The king raised his silvered head, 
and fixed his piercing eyes on the 
envoy. 

“ Since when has Odan dared to 
dictate to his king ? " he asked 
sternly'. 

The envoy was silent, and the 
king went on. 

“In what way does Odan desire 
that I should renounce the wizard?” 
he asked sarcastically'. “ May' the 
king not hear the orders of his 
subject ? " 

A dull red flush rose to the cheeks 
of the envoy', and Lis voice was 
thick with badly suppressed rage. 

. V O King,” he said, “ the will 
of the people is that the flying 
wizard should undergo the ordeal 
by' fire, according to the ancient 
customs of the island.”. 

Dead silence in- the great room. 
Every eye was .upon Martin. As 
for Martin himself, an unpleasant 
chill crept down his spine! 

The ordeal by lire! , The words 
drummed through his brain, and. 
though no one had told him the 
.exact nature of the ordeal, he had 
little real doubt about it. Quite 
clearly it was closely connected with 
the spouting flame of the gas well. 

The king sat as if turned to 
stone, his eyes . fixed upon the 
envoys. As for Akon, anger and 
grief struggled ■ upon his .fine face. 
Martin knew that they were both 
longing to kelp him, y'et for some 
reason unable to do so. 

The pause seemed to Martin to 
last an age. Really it was only a 
matter of a few seconds. Then 
Hymer stepped forward. 

“ Hear me, O men of Odan !*” 
lie said, in his deep bass voice. 
“ On behalf of the white man from 
the East, whom ye term wizard, I 
accept the challenge. Tomorrow 
at; the hour of noon he shall tread 
the path of fire. I have spoken.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NEWSPAPER NOTES AND QUERIES 


What is a Round-Robin? A 

round-robin is a paper, generally 
a petition or protest, signed by 
a number of names, written in 
a circle, so that no tine can. tell 
who signed .it- first or last, but 
all arc equally responsible. ■ 
What is a Repertory Theatre ? 
A repertory- theatre is one 
at .which the company has 
practised acting a considerable 
number of plays,. any;. one of 
which can be produced at- a 

short notice. > • . ' 

What is the Supreme Court ? 
The Supreme Court of Judica¬ 


ture is the name given to the 
union of all the Law Courts which 
sit in London, They' consist of 
three . divisions;—(i) Chancery ; 
(2) King’s Bench; and (3) Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty. Their 
! decisions may be revised in the 
Court of Appeal, which completes 
; tlie Supreme Court. 

What is a Knot at Sea ? A 

knot is a nautical mile, or one- 
sixtieth part of a degree, or 
or. 1-21 ,booth part of the distance 
round the world/ It measures 
6080 feet, compared with 5280 
feet in an English land mile. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE TREASURE 

One night a settler n a dry 
and barren country dieamt he 
found a primrose nestling among 
the crumbling stones of an old 
ruin, near -the place where his 
parched and hungry cattle grazed 
miserably all day’. 

" Good luck 1 ” he cried, .on 
waking ; for in his country the 
primrose was called the key- 
flower, and was supposed to 
have the magic power of opening 
hidden caves and secret treasure- 
houses. 

" Today I will delve among 
those old stones instead of in dry 
soil which-;'yields 1,nothing,” he 
said. “ And if there is a treasure 
hidden beneath them, as I have 
dreamed, I will leave this place 
where there is no luck with 
cattle nor crops, and be rich 
without toiling all day- in a wind 
as fiery as a furnace.” 

He started out early with 
shovel and -pickaxe, arid as he 
passed near his crops his heart 
was as heavy’ as lead, for he 
longed to see the brave little 
green shoots pushing through the 
dry earth. 

The thirsty cattle stood 
patient and motionless, and he 
turned away from their sad, 
beseeching eyes, for he loved his 
beasts better than gold. 

Soon lie reached the great 
mound of sto es, “covered so 
thickly with thorns and weeds, 
that his heart sank at the task 
he. had set himself, until his eyes 
wandered to the great stones at 
the foot of the ruin. 

" Ah, that is where T saw my 
primrose ! ” cried the settler, 
and he drove his pick among the 
great stones, and toiled among 
them until the stars shone as 
pale- and beautiful as the prim¬ 
rose in his-dreams. 

That night he dreamt lie found 
a primrose nestling higher up 
the mound, and the next day he 
yvorked until lie had cleared the 
stones away on the spot where 
he had seen the little yellow 
flower. ' V 

Each day he toiled in the 
scorching heat, and each night 
in his dreams the little primrose 
grew higher and higher up, 

On the seventh day’ he reached 
the summit, and beneath ‘ the 
great stones he had moved away 
so patiently' he found planks o£ 
wood, worn, insect-eaten, and old. 

. " Good, my little -.key-flower 1” 
he cried. “ Here is-the door of 
my treasure-house at last 
and he would have been as happy 
as a beggar made suddenly rich 
if it had not been for his dry', 
starved fields and the sad-eyed 
cattle so near to him, 

. He took up the old planks one 
by one,' wondering if he would 
find beneath them treasures of 
silver and gold, or jewels brighter 
than the stars above him ; but 
as the last board was torn away 
he gave a cry of wonder and 
surprise. - . - 

Deep, deep . below was tlie 
treasure he had sought so many' 
months in vain—-tlie shining 
crystal loveliness of a hidden well. 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Quacked a duck in a thunderstorm, 

•" I 

Feci exceedingly happy—and why ? 
My umbrella s at home. 

So uncovered I roam. 

And forget that I ever was dry.” 

E . 3 3 

The Puzzle of the Squares 
Take 40 matches and arrange 
them in 16 squares as shown in 
the accompanying drawing. 

The puzzle is to remove 16 
matches so. as to form two large 


□ 

□ 

- 




perfect squares that shall be of an 
equal size. You must not allow 
any re-arrangement of the matches 
as laid down—simply a taking away 
of 16 of them. Solution* next week 

Do You Live at Chepstow ? 

Chepstow is from the word chep, 
meaning trade, or barter, and stow, 
meaning a stockaded pdace. 

SEE 

Charlie Lait ■ was seldom at 
school sharp to time. 

“ 1 think,” said Kis master one 
day, “ you are the only three- 
handed boy in the school. You 
have a right hand, a left hand, and 
a little behind hand. 

B- 3 3 

Is Your Name Andrew ? 

Andrew is a Greek name meaning 
strong or manly. In France Andrew 
is Andre or Andrie, in Italy 
Andrea, in Spain Aiidres, and in 
Germany and Holland Andreas. 

0 3.3 

A lady thought that the porter 
was very rude when in answer to 
her question as to how long the. 
train stopped at a certain station, 
he said : 

” Too ! too ! too ! too ! too ! 
too ! ” 

He was not rude, really. What 
lie meant was that the train stopped 
fTom two to two to two two. 

0 3 3 

Why is a room full of married 

people empty ? 

Because there is not a single 
person in it. 

a a a 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How is Coal Broken up Small ? 



The large lumps that come up from the mine 
are passed through tremendous rollers 

3-3 3 

Ethel: “ Have you heard the 

story of the two. stags, Charlie 2 ” 
Charlie ; “ No ! ” 

, Ethel: ” Dear ! Dear ! ” 

Charlie : “ And have you heard 
the tale of the two deep holes ? ” 
Ethel: “ No.” 

Charlie : " Well! . Well 1 ” . 


A Boy’s Rights 

I wonder, now, if any one ' 

In this broad land has heard 
In favour of downtrodden boys 
A solitary word! 

We hear enough of “women's 
rights*" - ■ 

And " rights of. working men,” 
Of “equal rights," and “nations’ 
rights”; 

But just you tell me when 
Boys’ rights were ever spoken of ! 

Why! we’ve become so used 
To being snubbed by every one, 
And slighted and abused. 

That when one is polite to us. 

We stare with all our eyes. 

And stretch them in astonishment 
To nearly twice their size. 

Boys seldom dare to ask boy friends 
To venture in the house. 

For ’tisn’t natural at all 

To creep round like a mouse; 
And if we do forget ourselves, 

And make one ,bit of noise, 

Then some good auntie quick 
would say, 

' ‘ Oh my ! those dreadful boys ! ” 

The girls may the piano thrum 
All day; but if the boys 
Play just one tune with life and 
arum. 

It’s “ Stop that Iiorrid noise 1 ” 
Insulted thus, we lose no time 
In beating a retreat— 

So off we go to romp and tear 
And scamper in. the street. 

Perhaps that text the preachei 
quotes 

Sometimes, ” Train up a child,” 
Means only train the little girls, 
•And let the boys run wild 1 
But patience, boys ; the time .will 
come 

When .we shall all be men ; 

And, when it does, I rather think 
Wrongs will be righted then. 

a.' a. a . 

The Zoo That Never Was 






c . 

. ■ *. * *. 


The Slosh . 

on party days, 


the 


Sometimes, 

Slosh 

Goes in the sea to have a wash, 
But always wears upon its feet 

White shoes,' to keep them dry 
and neat. 

a a a 

So Now You Know 1 

Why did the owl howl ? 

Because the woodpecker would 
peck her. 

Why did the penny stamp ? 

Because the threepenny- bit. 

When did the currant roll ? 

When it saw the apple turn over. 

- 3 3 3 

A flounder who lived at Ramsgate 

Met a skate who was walking out 
late ; 

Said the flounder, “ Perchance, 

You’ll join me in a dance ? ” 

But he answered, “ 1 can’t—I’m a 
skate.” 

3 3 3 

To Measure a Foot 

The upright rules on this page are 
one foot long; the double rule in 
this.column is marked in inches. - 

3 3 ■ 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST-WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Bunch of Flowers 

(1) Sweetpea. (2) Petunia. (3) 
Fuchsia. (4) Orchids.' (5) Stock. 
(6) Clematis. (7) Daffodil. (8) 
Bluebell. ■ 

Is Yonr Name Here ? 

The names represented were 
Archibald and Arabella. 


Order Next Week’s Now 


There Was a Young Lady of Ryde 



There was a young lady of Ryde 
Whose shoe-strings were seldom untied 
She purchased some clogs. 

And some small spotty dogs. 

And frequently walked about Ryde. 


The Spinning Top 

“ If you’ve nothing better to do than tease the cat,” Jacko’s 
mother said to him one day, “ you might go out and help your 
brother to water the roses.” 

Jacko looked up. It certainly was too fine a day to waste 
indoors, so he jumped up and ran out into the garden. 

There was Adolphus, in his shirt-sleeves, with a face, as red as 
a turkey-cock’s, watering his beloved roses. 

“ Want a hand ? ” asked Jacko, strolling up to him. 

“ Not yours, thank you,” replied Adolphus. “ I know the 
kind of things your hands do.” 

Jacko grinned, and went to the shed for his bicycle. 

He wheeled it on to' the lawn, and amused himself practising the 
tricks he had seen the men do at the Pictures, He wriggled about 





like an eel ; and he lost his balance once, and fell just within an 
inch of a very fine rose-tree—his brother’s favourite. 

“Mind what you’re doing! ” roared Adolphus angrily-. 

“ He’d better mind what lie’s doing,” said Jacko to himself, 
“ or he’ll tie himself into a knot with that liose-pipe.” 

And he stood a little way off, and watched., Adolphus was 
getting himself into a tangle. The hose was twisted like a serpent 
round and round his legs. 

As Jacko watched, Adolphus stooped down to see that the rose 
had not been hurt by- the bicy cle wheel ; and he was so interested in 
what he was doing that he took no notice when Jacko came 
softly up behind him on his bicycle, picked up the end of the hose, 
and rode away- ! 

All at once there was a. great yell,, and there was Brother 
Adolphus spinning round and.round like a peg-top. 

Jacko laughed so hard that he nearly fell off his bicycle. 


The Surprising Girl 

One summer day in the year • 
T 55 a > that famous scholar, Roger 
Ascham-, who was tutor to Queen 
Elizabeth; paid a visit to a 
wealthy friend who lived in a 
beautiful park. When lie arrived 
thehouse was silent and deserted, 
for the lord and lady, with all 
their friends and retainers, had 
gone hunting. 

Roger Ascham went inside, 
and to his astonishment found 
the litti; daughter of the noble¬ 
man reading, a Greek book. 
She was reading the sayings of 
Plata, and lie asked her why 
she stay-ed indoors reading such 
a book when she could join in 
the excitement of the chase. 

“ Ah, sir,” said she, smiling, 

“ I find all their sport in the park 
but a shadow to the pleasure 
that I find in Plato.” 

Ascham expressed the utmost 
surprise that a child of twelve ’ 
should be able to find enjoyment 
in this way; and she then went 
on to explain that it was all due ’ 
to her kind tutor, John Ay-lmer. 

This little girl was the wonder 
of her age, and indeed of all 
ages. Born to high estate, she 
seemed to have every virtue and 
every gift. Slic was beautiful, 
sweet-tempered, wise in judg¬ 
ment, and could reason on • 
science and other subjects like a 
grown-up scholar. She played 
admirably on various instru¬ 
ments, and ‘had a rich and 
cultivated voice, embroidered 
daintily, and wrote and spoke 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek 
perfectly-, besides having a good 
knowledge of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Arabic. 

Her wealthy and ambitious 
friends and relations were her 
undoing. Before she was sixteen 
she was married to a young 
nobleman, and then forced into a 
position of great dignity against 
her earnest and tearful protests.; [ 
She wished for nothing but a, ■ 
peaceful and quiet life among 
her books. But this was denied ” 
her, and for the sins of others 
she, was locked up in the Tower. ? 
of . London, and soon after led ' 
out to execution. By the refined 1 ' 
cruelty of the age as she went,. 
to the scaffold she was made to ■ 
pass her husband’s headless” 
body as it was being carried' 
to burial. Then this wonderful 
girl of 16 mounted the scaffold 
and laid her neck on the blouk 
ready for the headsman’s blow. 

As old Thomas Fuller wrote : 
“She united the innocency of 
childhood, the beauty of y-outh,' 
the solidity of 
middle life, and 
the gravity of old 
age. She had the 
birth of a prin¬ 
cess, the learning 
of a divine, and 
the life of a saint, 
and yet suffered 
the death of a 
malefactor for 
the offences of her parents.” Here’ 
is her portrait. Who was she :V 
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AEROPLANES OVER ATLANTIC. HAWKER HOME. GENERALS BACK AT SCHOOL 




Commander Qrieve, the splendid 
navigator of Hawker’s aeroplane 


baby 


A native of troubled Afghanistan 


Hawker and Qrieve in the little boat upon which ~— 
they relied in case of a forced descent in the Atlantic 


Back under” the“ flag of the Motherland—The girls of 
Alsace rejoice in the return of their province to France 


The happiest meeting in the Wbrld last week—Mr. Hawker 1 





Lady Allenby among the Cairo chil¬ 
dren during the recent disturbances 


The American airmen who flew to the Azores—On the left are 
Read and Pilot Henton; in the centre is the 'flare used 
landing at night ; on the right are the officers testing 


A splash at Margate in 
the glorious summer sun 





The Navy Curtiss 4—The American aeroplane that flew with¬ 
out a stop 1450 miles from Newfoundland to the Azores 


Back to Eton -Eton boys who have become generals visiting 
their old school : General Plumer inspecting the O.T.C. 
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